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CHAPTER FIRST.—I FALL 


As memory is not born with our birth, 
but ripens with our growth, the recol- 
lections of my childhood previous to my 
seventh year are dim as a dream to mé 
now. Every thing that occurred to me, 


if remembered at all, I can only see as 
through a glass darkly ; and a perpetual 
haze envelops the incidents which I 
sometimes vainly strive to place in 
bolder relief against the great back- 


ground of Time. It will be enough if, 
resting my reliance upon memory in 
preference to tradition, I give the chron- 
icle of my life in the order in which 
events occurred to me, commencing 
as far back as I can remember, and no 
farther. ; 

I am thus led to a small village, on 
the New-England sea-board, not far 
from Boston, where I cultivated the 
habit of making mud-pies, and indulged 
a natural propensity for other congenial 
tasks, and, I hope, harmless amusements 
common to children of my age. There 
I had my home in the cottage of one to 
whom I first lisped the sublime name 
of Mother, who had nursed me in in- 
fancy, and followed my tottering steps 
when, escaping from the restraints of a 
cradle, I first essayed to walk; who 


INTO THE HANDS OF 


A SHREW. 


cherished me as her own, although I 
was not her own. It was a delusion al- 
most natural to childhood that I should 
have conceived her to be my mother, 
although as a child 1 knew not what 
mother meant; and I was disappointed. 
when, with the advance of years, I came 
to the knowledge that she was only my 
foster-mother, and that my own origin 
was involved in obscurity. 

It was a sad day for me when I was 
taken in terror and tears from her side, 
by a man I had never seen before the 
previous afternoon, when he called to 
inquire about me, and demanded that 
I should be delivered over to him. I 
can well remember how I resisted his 
efforts to lead me away, till I found re- 
sistance useless, and reluctantly accom- 
panied him from the cottage with a 
parting kiss from my affectionate fos- 
ter-mother, whose grief was nearly as 
great as my own. With him I tray- 
elled by coach to Boston, where I was 
taken up a narrow flight of stairs into a 
small dark office, and there introduced 
to another, equally a stranger to me; 
a lawyer, as I subsequently discovered, 
Barker by name. He was a stern, un- 
kindly-looking man, and I felt afraid of 
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him; and when the door was shut, I 
strugged frantically to open it, and 
sobbed bitterly, notwithstanding the re- 
peated calls of those present for silence. 
After the lapse of a few minutes, I was 
put into a carriage, and, accompanied 
by both, driven to the private door of a 
cheerless stone building, situated within 
a mile of Boston Common, where one 
Mrs. Bangs filled the position of house- 
keeper, and her son Robert that of 
librarian. 

. ‘Here you are to live,’ said one of the 
two men to me, ‘and Mrs. Bangs will 
take good care of you.’ 

‘T shall never be able to do any thing 
with him if he cries in that way,’ said 
she, and I was exhorted to hold my 
peace by repeated hushes, and threats 
of punishment. I cried piteously to be 
taken back to the cottage from which I 
had come, but cried in vain. 

Mrs. Bangs was a widow of about 
fifty-five years, with a small, thin, wiry 
frame, a pale complexion, restless, gray 
eyes, and short corkscrew ringlets, of 
nearly the same color. Her nose was 
sharp and pointed, like the beak of a 
bird, and she had a thin, firm lip, out 
of which I regretted to learn a favorite 
parrot had once been treacherous enough 
to bite a piece, that indicated to some 
extent a temper which had driven from 
her all of her five sons, but this the 
youngest, and made her prudently avoid- 
ed by all who knew her. 

I did not take to her kindly at first 
sight; and when the two men who had 
conducted me to her were about to 
leave, I jumped from the chair where I 
had been sitting, and clung -to them 
in dread of being left in such a gloomy 
place, with such a cold, unsympathizing 
woman. Intuition told me that I could 
never like her, nor she me. Age had 
blunted her feelings, and like most old 
people she had no love of children. I 
followed the men to the door, but I was 
thrust back; the door closed, and I was 
left alone with the old widow and her 
son. He was a tall, pale, thin, sanc- 
timonious-looking young man, of about 
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twenty-six, dressed in faded black, with 
a neck-cloth of the same color wound 
twice around his throat, and he had the 
manner and appearance of a student. 
I felt his presence soothing, but was 
still unwilling to remain where I was, 
and I burst into tears at intervals, and 
cried for them to open the door. I was 
as disconsolate as a dog after losing his 
master, as frightened as a field-lark when 
first caged. 

‘Now, come, come; Ill put you to 
bed right away, if you make any more 
of that noise,’ said Mrs. Bangs sternly. 

For the moment I was awed into si- 
lence, but the next my grief grew louder 
than before. Iwas therefore taken up- 
stairs to a room, over the kitchen, and 
commanded to undress, and get into bed, 
which I did, when Mrs. Bangs left me 
to my own reflections, with the parting 
admonition not to stir out of that till 
morning. It was only sun-set, but, 
thank Heaven, I sobbed myself to sleep. 
Morning came, and I was aroused early 
by the voice of Mrs. Bangs, saying, 
‘Come, get up,’ simultaneously with 
which she pulled the bed-clothes off me, 
and then marched out of the room to 
complete a toilet evidently unfinished. 

In a few minutes she returned, say- 
ing peremptorily, ‘Are you ready ? Come 
down-stairs ; I want to show you how 
to make the fire.’ 

I was only half-dressed, but I fol- 
lowed her mechanically to the kitchen, 
where, after opening the shutter of the 
solitary window, which looked into a 
narrow, blind yard, with high, dead 
walls on either side, she commenced the 
work of making a fire, and instructing 
me as to the arrangement of paper, 
chips, and coals, and the application of 
the match. 

‘Now,’ she said, after the fire began 
to crackle in the grate, ‘go and clean 
Mr. Bangs’ boots. Take them out into 
the yard ; and here’s the blacking and 
brushes.’ 

I obeyed, but sullenly. 

‘No sulking now,’ she spoke, ‘ you’re 
to do every thing I bid you, without 
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a word. A _ pretty how-do-you-do in- 
deed if you’re to come here and live 
like a fine gentleman, for two dollars 
and-a-half a week. We told Mr. Barker, 
the lawyer as brought you here, that 
we would n’t take you if it wasn’t that 
we thought you’d be useful, now that 
I’m growing old, and we can’t afford 
to keep a servant, and it’s as much as 
I can do to make both ends meet. We 
only took you out of charity, because 
you were a poor orphan boy, and I’m 
sorry that we were fools enough to do it 
now.’ 

At breakfast I was served with a dish 
of mush and milk, the former being un- 
palatable by reason both of its having 
settled into lumps for want of stirring, 
and being burnt in the,saucepan. 

‘Look at him, look at him,’ said Mrs. 
Bangs, calling her son’s attention to the 
expression of my countenance as [ en- 
deavored to swallow the meal. ‘Don't 
be making those faces,’ she commanded 
sternly. ‘If you don’t like it, lump it, 
as dogs do dumplings. That ’s what 
Mr. Barker ordered you to get twice a 
day — morning and night — and noth- 
ing else. Come, come,’ she at length 
remarked, rising from her seat at the 
adjoining breakfast-table — I was placed 
to eat mine standing at a sideboard, 
where she was in the habit of washing 
dishes, ironing clothes, and chopping 
suet —‘ we'll have no more of that,’ 
and suiting the action to the word, she 
removed the mush and milk from be- 
fore me, and conveyed it to the pan- 
try, leaving me to hunger till dinner- 
time. 

Mr. Bangs was a bachelor; and, be- 
sides myself, he and his mother were 
the only occupants of the place. The 
building was used chiefly as a medical 
library; but it also embraced a museum of 
pathology and mineralogy, a laboratory 
in which preparations were made, and 
several rooms which were occasionally 
let for public purposes, but chiefly de- 
voted to medical meetings. It was sup- 
ported by a society of members, and 
managed by officers elected from among 
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their number, just like any club; and 
the salary allotted to Mr. Bangs was the 
moderate sum of four hundred dollars 
a year, and to his mother, as house- 
keeper, one hundred dollars only. 

I was compelled to rise at six o'clock 
every morning; and if I ever failed in 
being up at that hour, Mrs. Bangs was 
always ready with the lash. ‘ Wash- 
ington, are you up?’ she would call 
from the small room opposite that in 
which I slept, on a straw mattress, laid 
in one corner of the floor; and if there 
Was no fesponse, she would march in, 
and arouse me by dashing a cup of 
water into my face, and dragging away 
the bed-clothes. ‘Why don’t you get 
up, you wretch ?’ she would scream in 
her scanty raiment, and then retire, with 
her warning voice sounding: ‘If you’ve 
not lighted that fire before I’m dressed. 
my lad, [ll give you such a thrashing as 
you have never had in yeur life before.’ 

On first going down-stairs, I had to 
open the shutters, unlock the kitchen 
and private door; and then taking the 
key of the building from its accustomed 
peg, pursue my way down the blind 
yard to a door at the end of the same, 
which, having unlocked, I continued 
along a dark, winding passage leading 
into the hall, where I unlocked and un- 
bolted the front-door, and opened the 
shutters. Hurrying back, I made the 
kitchen - fire, brushed the floor, swept 
the hearth, polished the grate, and then 
industriously commenced to brush the 
boots, by which time there was gener- 
ally a ring of the bell, and I rushed to 
admit the woman who came every morn- 
ing to clean the building. Before | 
came, these duties were alternately or 
joiutly performed by mother and son. 

‘Who are you?’ asked the house- 
cleaner, a kind New-England woman 
with a large family and small means, the 
first time I opened the door for her. 

I was confused by her question, and 
replied : ‘I ‘ve come to live here. Are 
you Mrs. Hollis ?’ 

‘Yes.’ And assured by her answer 
that I had not admitted an improper 
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character, I was about to return to the 
kitchen. 

‘Stop!’ said she. 
Bangs ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered timidly, ‘my name’s 
Washington.’ 

‘Washington!’ she exclaimed, raising 
her hands; ‘ what a big name for such 
a little boy.’ 

I was immediately indignant at being 
called little, and showed it by a defiant 
look and a frown, telling her at the same 
time that I was not little. 

‘Well, what’s your other ngme, my 
dear?’ she continued inquisitively. 

‘T don’t know.’ 

‘Why, where did you come from not 
to know your name ?’ 

‘I came from Kate Wilkins’s.’ 

The woman’s eyes beamed with sur- 
prise. ‘ Why, are you the little boy that 
was found in the carpet-bag?’ 

I felt humbled, and colored. I had 
heard about that carpet-bag before, and 
I felt that it was not a proper place for 
me to have been found in, although I 
was in blissful ignorance of the stain 
supposed to attach to my birth in conse- 
quence, for.I knew nothing about the 
law of multiplication or the institution 
of marriage, merely entertaining a vague 
idea that the incident of the carpet-bag 
had been preceded by my original dis- 
covery in a parsley-bed or bower of 
roses, from which I was transmitted, 
after the manner of all babies, in a band- 
box, to that mysterious personage, my 
mother. But who was she? Alas! I 
was unconscious of having ever known 
her love. 

‘ Are you the little boy froni Green ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, surprised at her 
knowing any thing whatever about me. 

‘I’ve a sister that knows you,’ she 
said. 

‘Oh! have you ?’ I inquired with fresh 
interest. ‘What’s her name ?’ 

‘Mrs. Mills. Don’t you know her — 
the school-teacher ?’ 

‘Yes, I think I do,’ I replied. 

Further conversation was interrupted 
by the appearance of Mrs. Bangs, who 
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suddenly darted out of the passage lead- 
ing from the house to the hall, where 
she had been listening to the dialogue. 

‘Go into the kitchen this minute, Sir,’ 
she shouted, rushing upon me and fol- 
lowing up her command with a kick, 
and she drove me before her like a dog. 
‘How dare you stop here talking, when 
I told you to come straight back and 
finish cleaning those candle-sticks ?’ 

‘It was my fault,’ said the woman, 
coming to the rescue. 

‘Well, I’ve got to teach him obe- 
dience, and I won’t allow him to chit- 
chat with you or any one else.’ 

I returned sobbing to the kitchen. 

‘Come, come! if you don’t stop cry- 
ing I’ll wring your young neck for you,’ 
threatened my persecutor. ‘I ’ll make 
vou smart, I can tell you.’ 

After this I received strict injunctions 
never again to speak to the woman who 
cleaned the building, and she was re- 
quested to mind her own business. 

The time for closing the library was 
eight o’clock in winter and nine in sum- 
mer, but meetings occurred on an ave- 
rage four times a week, which kept the 
building open till about eleven. The 
working-day was therefore always long. 

After breakfast Mr. Bangs invariably 
took his way to the library, which was 
opened to members at half-past nine. 
There he sat in front of a large table, 
attending to his duties as librarian, and 
rising to open the door whenever the 
bell was rung, unless I was there to do 
it for him, or a member at the other end 
of the room asked for a book. To them 
he was a standing volume of reference, 
for, knowing every book in the library, 
he could produce all the authorities on 
any given subject within the range of 
medical science. He was a walking cata- 
logue, and as useful as an encyclopedia 
to those who applied to him for informa- 
tion. The life or death of many a patient 
depended upon the books he gave them, 
for according to those they pursued their 
treatment, and as one man’s food is, in 
medicine, another’s poison, they lived or 
died by accident, for, unfortunately it 
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frequently happens that the writers of 
medical books are no wiser than those 
who accept them as their guides. 

It was the business of Mr. Bangs to 
address the printed circulars calling 
meetings of the members; and it was 
also his business to post them, charging 
the institution with the amount of post- 
age. But, in order to divert the latter 
to his own advantage, it was his habit 
to deliver, with the assistance of his 
mother, all those within the city of Bos- 
ton. Mother and son were equally ac- 
tive in going from house to house, leav- 
ing these periodical announcements for 
the moderate sum which would other- 
wise have been paid to the post-office. 

I had not been long in the cheerless 
stone building, before I was called upon 
to serve an apprenticeship in this letter- 
carrying business. 

‘Put on your cap and come with 
me;’ said Mrs. Bangs, one morning, at 
about nine; and she led me all over 
Boston, giving me a circular to hand in 
whenever she came to the house of a 
member, and allowing me to overtake 
her after doing it, and calling me a 
fiend, and threatening to flog me within 
an inch of my life if I kept her waiting. 
In this way I soon became acquainted 
with the city and the residences of the 
members, and after that I was sent out 
regularly to deliver circulars, as well as 
to leave and receive books. I became, 
in other words, the established errand- 
boy of the concern, without salary, al- 
ways receiving more kicks than pence 
for my pains. 

Mrs. Bangs contracted for the supply 
of coffee and cakes at some of the meet- 
ings, at twenty-five cents a head to 
those who partook of the refreshments. 
It was my business to carry in the tray 
containing cups and saucers, and other- 
wise make myself generally useful as a 
waiter; but Mr. Bangs usually carried 
in the coffee-pot, which his mother 
frequently brought to the door stealthily, 
and then on seeing him, berated him 

severely for not coming to the kitchen 
for it. He would on such occasions en- 
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deavor to silence her by a prolonged 
‘Hush!’ but her tongue would continue 
wagging till he entered the room and 
closed the door behind him. Mean- 
while she would retire towards the 
kitchen bewailing her condition in some- 
thing like the following language : 

‘Here I’m toiling and slaving from 
morning till night — morning till night, 
wearing my body out by inches ; pro- 
voked all day long by a foolish son and 
that wretch of a boy, and what do I get 
for it all? Ill not do it any longer. 
I’ll not pinch myself as I have done ; 
I’m sick and tired of it. Here I’ve not 
spent half a dollar on my back for years, 
but have gone on patching and mending 
till I’m thoroughly worn out, and can 
hardly see out of my eyes.’ ‘ Why 
do n't you wear spectacles ?’ says Rob. 
‘Yes, it’s all very well to talk, but 
where ’s the money to come from ? 
How are we to find the money to pay 
the calls on his railway shares—I wish 
they were at the bottom of the sea— 
and to pay for his lectures only by 
saving every little thing ?’ 

On returning to the kitchen, she in- 
variably vented her indignation upon me 
if I happened to be there, and threatened 
to turn me into the street if I ever vexed 
her again. 

With the lapse of time she proved 
herself a vixen of the most unmitigated 
character, and I was the special object 
of her wrath. She was a woman of no 
natural or acquired refinement, and she 
had no more mercy than a blood-hound. 
Yet she always strengthened her argu- 
ments and intensified her denunciations 
with quotations from the Bible, and was 
alike with her son a regular attendant at 
a Methodist Church, where she had paid 
pew-rent for many years. At love-feasts, 
too, she was seldom absent, and occa- 
sionally she presented herself at a class- 
meeting, of which she was a member, 
and whenever her conscience permitted 
she received the holy sacrament. But 
where her Christian virtues lay, I could 
never discover. At her hands I suffered 
perpetual martyrdom. She had a natu- 
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ral inclination to inflict corporal punish- 
ment, and she lost no opportunity of 
gratifying it at my expense. ‘Spare the 
rod and spoil the child,’ was one of her 
favorite quotations, always accompanied 
by a blow or a kick, an application of 
the birch-rod or a by no means gentle 
pulling of the ears. I have a distinct 
recollection of having been frequently 
knocked down by her with the assist- 
ance of a broom-stick, and then of her 
manifesting a sort of fiendish delight in 
crushing me under her feet. She al- 
ways kept a rod, or a cane, or both, 
(which she charged for as extras in my 
board-bill,) suspended in one corner of 
the room, which answered the double 
purpose of kitchen and dining-room, and 
where I acted in the capacity of boy of 
all work when not engaged in the build- 
ing, by which I mean that portion of it 
distinct from the house, as the rooms 
occupied by the Bangs were called. 

I had a hard life, indeed, with Mrs. 
Bangs, for in addition to the duties I 
have already named, I was often called 
upon to assist in the washing of dishes 
and the peeling of potatoes. I had, 
moreover, to clean the windows of the 
house and make my own bed; while, as 
the custom of the Bangs’ was too insigni- 
ficant’ for any tradesman to feel it worth 
his while to send a man for orders, I 
had all the shopping to do. I had to 
carry home the meal, hominy or oat-meal 
for making my own breakfast, and the 
flour for making bread, for Mrs. Bangs 
considered it more economical to make 
her own than to buy it ready-made, and 
[ had to carry the ‘kneaded*dough to a 
bake-house afterwards and bring back a 
tally by way of receipt. I had to go to 
the butcher’s and the corner grocery- 
store and perform similar drudgery, and 
all because it was my misfortune to 
have been put to board with Mrs. Bangs. 
It was a cruel fate, and I often wept 
over my condition. But I was helpless. 
I supplicated to be allowed to go back 
to Kate Wilkins, but Mrs. Bangs swore 
that if I ever spoke on the subject again 
she would be the death of me. ‘Yes,’ 
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said she, ‘a b—d like you would look 
well going back there. Let me hear 
you talk of that again.’ 

The Bangs’ had no visitors, beyond a 
very few relatives who came to see them 
only at long intervals, and a ring of the 
bell at the private-door always created 
a sensation when no one was expected. 
It was a bell seldom rung, save by one 
of the three regular inmates of that 
cheerless building. By myself it was 
always pulled with extreme gentleness 
to prevent its striking more than once ; 
by Mrs. Bangs it was invariably pulled 
quickly and with violence, and pulled 
again if by any chance I was not on the 
spot to open it promptly ; by the libra- 
rian himself it was pulled timidly, so as 
to produce a feeble, uncertain sound in 
the kitchen where it hung, for Mrs. 
Bangs flew into a passion with any one 
who rang it loudly. Frequently, indeed, 
the librarian was afraid to ring it at all, 
and merely tapped at the door with his 
stick. He seldom had occasion to do 
either, but at night, for he went out 
regularly, unless on ‘ meeting-nights,’ 
after closing the library, and remained 
till eleven, and rarely a moment longer. 
His mother always sat up for him darn- 
ing his clothes, and if he failed to return 
within the prescribed time, her wrath 
was great indeed. 

_ Thad endured the miseries of my lot 
for about a year, when one day, about 
noon, the bell rang, and Mrs. Bangs 
said, ‘Who can that be at this time of 
day ?’ and took her way into the little 
front-parlor which looked out upon the 
street, where she saw from the window 
by a slight twist of the neck, that a 
strange woman, in homely garments, 
was at the door. She would not allow 
me to go to the door because I had a 
black eye and a cut cheek, the result of 
a severe pummelling with a_ brush- 
handle on the previous day, but she 
opened it herself. Her foregone con- 
clusion was, that the woman was a 
beggar, and to beggars she never gave, 
for, said she, ‘they all come to thieve.’ 
She therefore merely opened the door 
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a few inches, and gave in answer to an 
anticipated petition for alms, ‘Go away, 
we ’ve nothing for you,’ and shut the 
door again, notwithstanding the hand 
outside, which endeavored to delay the 
movement while a word of explanation 
was offered. 
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‘Now, go and black-lead that grate,’ 
she said, returning to the kitchen, where 
I had just finished peeling some potatoes, 
for she had an objection to having them 
boiled in what she called their jackets. 

The next moment the bell was again 
rung. 
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NINTH. 


The immortal soul that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook ?’ — MILron. 


Ir is often urged against the seeking 
of sources for inspiration of poetry or 
art in Nature alone that the latter is 
limited. ‘After this life, Nature will 
all fade away as a dream,’ say the sen- 
timentalists and mystics, ‘and since it 
is limited to time, it must grow feebler 
even in time itself! It is finite.’ 

Finite! Was there ever yet a truly 
Jinite manifestation of Gop! Is there 
any end to the constant possible unfold- 
ings of beauty and joy as they gleam 
and color forth, and sound in endlessly 
new music, and woo us with soft caress, 
and burn in the inexhaustible sense of 
love? While Man lives on Earth, Na- 
ture will ever be to him fresh in joy, 
though he advance even to the Son of 
Gop-hood of early days. 

Thinking this over, I once wove to- 
gether a half- grotesque, half- serious 
dream whose object should be to show 
how far the soul might go in drawing 
pleasure from Nature even in another 
life. If I had some faint hope of pre- 


senting at least a fragmentary theory 
of the possible identity of Nirwana, or 
Absorption with individual liberty, it 
was not with the absurd idea that I 
could advance one certain step in prov- 


No 


ing this great problem of eternity. 
more do I believe — and the reader will 
oblige me by noting this—that the 
sketch in any way sets forth what I 
presume the future life to be. I have 
made a fiction-step forward simply that 
I might the better fall backward into 
real life, and give some trifling aid to 
the brave, earnest hopes of those who 
believe that Gop is ever-loving; that 
every life is its own present, to be earn- 
estly yet cheerfully labored in and en- 
joyed, and that those who live most ex- 
cellently in and for this life so as to 
make the very best of it, will be best 
qualified for the future. 


The Musical After-Life of the Soul. 
INTRODUCTION. 


IlypPoLite AMADEE DEBLIS, MEMBER OF 
TO HIS FRIEND TENBROEK SCHUYLER, OF NEW-YORK : 


Paris. 

You ask, mon cher, if 1 continue te 
pursue with success those discoveries 
in ancient symbolism of which you re- 
ceived a hint from our excellent friends, 
Professors Brititensuitz, of Berlin, and 
Ko.oxoitcuikorr, of St. Petersburg ? 
But what should I say? Ask of the 
miner who, expecting at best a few 
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grains — possibly a nugget — of gold, 


strikes a vein of pure metal, yards in 
thickness — ask him ‘what luck?’ 
Ask the same of a Lauzun aux bonnes 
Fortunes, who has succeeded in ‘ con- 
vincing’ a princess. Ask — but pardon 
the egoisme of a young ‘ambitionist’ 
who believes, as we all do, that human 
intellect culminates in his favorite study, 
and that he has cast a light as of the 
sun on a subject hitherto viewed only 
by dim lanterns and lampions. Pardon 
not less his enthusiasm. I remember 
well Humboldt’s once saying to me: 
‘Every mortal has before him the mea- 
sles and hooping-cough — possibly the 
small-pox. But if he be a young sa- 
vant, he must also have — what is much 
more dangerous — his first great discoy- 
ery which is to stun the whole world. 
Junger Freund —I\ hope that you may 
pass safely through yours!’ 

But to return to my archeology. It 
was while passing through that restless, 
feverish quarantine of Art; the love for 
every thing Medizval, which we all must 
pass, however, to attain Greek health 
and nature, that I first perceived, but 
through many obscuring media, the ex- 
traordinary degree to which men had 
preserved to a late era, the power of 
dual expression and of hidden meaning 
in sculpture and painting. I had, of 


course, read something of Von Ham- 


mer’s theory of the secret Orientalism 
of the Knights-Templar as illustrated 
by their serpent-girt Baphomet, and 
could see for myself that the thousand 
times repeated figures of the Knight 
and the Dragon, the Serpent and the 
Cup, the Birds and Fruit, were not only 
symbolical, but had their origin in the 
‘Morning-Land,’ and possibly in an 
early morning faith, now lost to the 
world. I naturally enough soon grap- 
pled with the literature which a host 
of antiquaries of the most eccentric and 
erratic description have piled together 
on these primeval mysteries, rendering, 
too often, still more obscure that which 
was already dim. Is it not enough, mon 
ami, to make one believe in transmigra- 
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tion of the soul when one sees these 
hierophants of the worship of Baal and 
Ashtaroth still striving to hide, eighteen 
centuries after, as they did eighteen 
centuries before, their doctrines from 
the multitude ? 

But this is not the stone for me to 
break. 

For a long time I rested satisfied with 
the discovery that every Gothic cathe- 
dral was a book in stone —a scroll of 
mystic imagery — proclaiming literal 
Biblical events and doctrines to the 
multitude, and Gnostic arcana to the 
heretical elect and initiated. To learn 
that every Greek myth is Oriental, and 
that the whole continued to flow as a 
living faith (if we may so call it) on- 
ward into the art of Christianity, is of 
itself a wonderful revelation to the 
scholar. 

I did not then dream how far these 
mysteries led. 

It was during the lull of the storm of 
1848, in Paris, after the Revolution, 
that I devoted myself especially to ex- 
amining the old churches of the French 
metropolis. You well know the de- 
lightful sensation which one experien- 
ces in passing from the crowded, sunny 
street of a week-day, into one of those 
solemn and vast interiors where the 
scent of dead incense blends strangely 
with light born again to the beauty 
of religious sentiment in its passage 
through crimson and orange Christs and 
saints and Trinities. In those days this 
transition seemed miraculous —it was 
such as can only be felt when the outer 
world js in a wild political convulsion. 

I was busied ohe morning in study- 
ing the interior of the old church of St. 
Germain des Prés, which abounds in 
the rude, bold carving of the Roman- 
esque era, couched in daring symbols. 
A wedding, a baptism and a funeral 
were all celebrated within the same 
hour in the same sacred place; all 
passing on so quietly and gently, that 1 
could have believed those mourning or 
smiling were phantoms of the olden 
time, celebrating in solemn sport the 
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dearest mysteries of life. Birth — 
death — ire! Footsteps fell afar on 
the marble floor, louder in the after- 
echo than in the first sound: like 
many a posthumous reputation — one 
by one they departed 

Suddenly the idea glanced through 
my fancy, ‘What if these strange sculp- 
tures, hiding under so many forms the 
antique mystery of birth and death, 
also conceal some boundless allegory of 
Life?’ There are in the church twelve 
pillars, each bearing a sign of the Zodiac. 
Beneath each is a hieroglyphic figure. 
Under Pisces I observed that of a 
naked sea-maid, catching fish. Aphro- 
dite, this, clearly enough — the type 
of pleasure. Each figure had thus, I 
found, peculiar relations not only to its 
corresponding sign, but to the others. 
In a word, the church was built not 
only on an astrological, but a mythic 
plan. Each pillar, each window, each 
carving is in literal relation to the 
others. Whole chapters may be read 
by means of this strange alphabet of 
relative position. It is as though you 
had in your parlor twenty-four chairs 
each of a different make, and each se- 
cretly understood to bear the name of 
a letter. . Place chair A in a certain 
angle, and it is A B. Place B in an- 
other, agreed on, and it becomes B A. 
You may thus spell any sentence with- 
out fear of discovery. 

I have since learned that Seyffarth 
has conjectured that the same mysteri- 
ous alphabet guided the position of 
vases in Etruscan tombs. Those priest- 
esses, those wheels, those - ox-skulls, 
archons, warriors, lucumons, lars, wea- 
pons in red on black, were all only let- 
ters — their position gave them mean- 
ing, and the tomb was a book. : 

I soon found that this principle ran 
through a/J art, all poetry, all language 
of the early age. Nowhere so strange- 
ly as in language. The antique world 
was all castes. Yet the Brahmin of 
every land must mingle with all be- 
neath him, and while preserving secrets 
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of his own, still hold communion with 
them. So it came that in time the 
same written sentences, by means of a 
copious and highly complicated alpha- 
bet, would be made to express radi- 
cally different meanings. An eulogy 
on a deceased millionaire, written in ap- 
proved lotus, or lord-of-the-fire meas- 
ure, might be a litany of damnation 
when read according to some secret 
rule of the Cabala. 

[This art, by the way, has never been 
quite lost among men of genius, who 
have somehow in all ages constituted a 
secret order of many mysteries, despite 
their every effort to reveal themselves 
to the world. ] 

But it is chiefly in the Assyrian 
Keilschrift, cuneiform or arrow-headed 
inscriptions, that I have found my dis- 
covery most strangely illustrated. Fan- 
cy a single group of points made to 
bear simply from their relative position 
to each other and to others, the mean- 
ing which requires a thousand words of 
an European language for translation ! 
Such is literally the case — the dull 
record of the victories of some Neb-o- 
phul-assur being only the shell hiding 
an exquisite poem, while the genealogy 
of a priest hides in its turn the rose- 
loves of Mylitta or of Baaltis. You 
wonder at the elaborate ingenuity of 
the Middle Ages in Europe — ingenuity 
which could hang a thousand silver 
bells on a jester's coat, all in octaves. 
But the ingenuity and painstaking of 
Europe when at its flower, seems to me 
as blundering and idleness compared to 
the infinite subtlety and inexhaustible 
perseverance of the ancient oriental. I 
find a thousand ideas in a hierogtyph — 
yet see dimly behind it still deeper 
mysteries — new abysses of meaning — 
whole libraries of wisdom in the little 
cylinder which dangles as an ear-ring 
over the brown neck of some Arab girl. 
Is there literally no end to this antique 
lore or tothe ancient mysteries of sym- 
bolical condensation? I tremble before 
such endless ingenuity, and feel the 
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arrow-heads of Nineveh piercing my 
soul ! 

Enclosed you have a literal transla- 
tion of the inscription on a small agate 
which was picked up somewhere on the 
Tigris by my old friend Shek’ Abdullah, 
and which I wear ina ring. It was evi- 
dently written in the latest era of cune- 
iform lettering, at that time when faith 
in the old nature-worships was dying 
out, and men sought in every direction 
for some firmer and more assuring basis 
for a belief in the immortality of the 
soul. It was during that dawn, my 
friend, which preceded the advent of 
Christianity, that Greece communed 
with India through her sages, and the 
East yearned and labored with the West 
to wring from the infinite some proof 
of eternal life. It was a strange era — 
it brought forth at one tremendous 
birth the Mahabahrata, and threw at the 
same time to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and into the forests of Northern 
Europe, the germs of the Odyssey and of 
the Nibelungen Lied —all relics of some 
stupendous Aryan epic, lost forever! 
At such a time—an age overflow- 
ing with prayer and passion, doubt 
and darkness, illuminated by lightning- 
gleams of strongest coloring, and wan- 
dering stars of wildest light — it was 
natural that religious hopes and sensual 
attractions should blend, as in Hafiz, 
and produce strange theories of immor- 
tality. 

I will only add that the inscription 
in question was, in my opinion, com- 
posed by some Assyrian, who, after a 
residence in Greece, had returned to his 
fatherlgnd, led, perhaps, by the Orphic 
song of Onomacritus : 


‘ None discerns the Lorp of men 
But he, the sole-begotten of the tribe 
Of old Chaldeans: he to whom was known 
The path of stars.’ 


And who, disappointed in his hope of 
finding this illustrious sage, sought to 
shape for himself ‘a vague and ventur- 
ous chart’ for eternity. 
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DIONE, 

My first realization that I was dying, 
beloved, stole over me with exquisite 
tenderness in a sensation of perfect 
calm. So complete was this calm that 
I can find no word passionless yet deep 
enough withal, save in the holy San- 
scrit, which expresses it. Its growth 
was of itself an ineffable rapture of ris- 
ing peace. Cares and pains faded like 
clouds in the crimson sunset, the frag- 
ments of ideas which waning memory 
continued to faintly grasp were prompt- 
ly alchemized into a new, intellectual 
element, as rays of light change in 
passing through the prism. It was 
the transition stage of decomposing 
Thought —the negative point of abso- 
lute quietism between Time and Eter- 
nity — toward which thousands in 
every age have forced their souls by 
contemplation and prayer, vainly be- 
lieving this Nirwana of repose to be 
an absorption into the primal cause, 
and unending. 

How near they are to the truth, and 
yet how far! O beloved! I who 
now vibrate through your being, softly 
warming these thoughts through your 
soul, as the glow of wine insensibly 
and delicately cheers the brain; I who 
feel with you communion of thought, 
am indeed ineffably blest in the divine 
rest of absorption, and shall know no 
more through countless ons the want 
of peace which harshly colors the down- 
ward-borne elements of Gop. But in 
life there can be no perfect analysis; 
the gross masses of thought, as of 
matter, are crushed together, and our 
souls between them — they are too 
near, we are too near to perceive their 
perfect symmetry and shades. So that 
our error consists in identifying free- 
dom from care with perfect repose, 
rapture with rest, existence with a vir- 
tual annihilation. 

How unveil the mystery? I, an 
atom, infinitesimally small beyond all 
dreams of subdivision, live in the in- 
exhaustible slumber of Brahma — of 
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Isis — of the Absolute — but in that 
slumber are ever-varying dreams, inex- 
haustible vibrations, currents of all that 
is possible or conceivable in the prima 
materia, which is the force and life of 
nature — and one sentient, all-feeling 
atom placed where you will in eternity, 
receives, feels, gives out again and en- 
joys in communion with congenial exist- 
ences, every thing perceptible to mortal 
sense, and that with a keenness of ac- 
tual realization such as mortal life never 
knew. Its degree of reality is indeed 
limited by the congeniality of meeting 
souls travelling through infinitude, fol- 
lowing the lines of certain laws, the 
curves of peculiar and sympathetic,yi- 
bratory developments. Only the Mu- 
tual meet. 

It is natural that man should believe 
that the quietism which enfolds death 
like a soft, soothing mantle, is the ulti- 
mate and only life. It is so perfect in 
its rapture-without-an-idea, that the 
faintest, far-away breathing of its deli- 
cate mystery seems happiness and con- 
tent beyond measure to the poor, 
weary wretch whose nearest approach 
to happiness has only been the occa- 
sional taking a few grains from the bur- 
den of pains in this life. Men have 
often approached the portal — and re- 
turning, have taught such lessons as 
have bewildered mankind and made the 
_burden heavier than ever. They have 
indeed lived on earth in earliest times 
who knew the truth. They worship- 
ped holy Nature in her nakedness, they 
dreamed of no eternal slumber of di- 
vine indolence, or idle devotion, or of 
any idea not comprehensible to him 
who can feel the beautiful here on 
earth, or sink his soul with perfect love 
into the consolation of the morning 
breeze and the violets, the forests and 
grey rocks, and the kiss of her whose 
heart beats for him. Beloved, there is 
no idea, no sensation in the world to 
come, of a different order or essence 
from those known on earth. It is all 
only a development thereof. So per- 
fect is the beauty of this world, that 


nothing is needed to elevate it to celes- 
tial perfection save that you yourself 
be elevated. 

O love! remember the violets in 
boyhood — the roses hardly heeded. 

Dearest, the blue waves laughed in 
vain under their outer life of foam. 

O wild bird by the rivulet! far in 
the fair forest your notes were as 
naught. ¢ 

There was our bed, a crushed lily 
under our feet — we were children. 

There came a day when the violets 
seemed to pray for tears to water them. 

There came a twilight hour when 
the rose went into your soul with her 
breath, 

O wild bird in the vale! you sung 
for me alone, for him alone. 

There was our bed—I was the crushed 
lily, I gave out life and perfume and 
love in rapture — we were children no 
longer. 

I was dying, and there stole very 
slowly over me the perfect calm which 
is the point of absolute balance between 
Pain and Pleasure. There was an oc- 
casional faint physical reminder of dis- 
solution, a retreating of vitality upward 
toward the throat, a pause there — an 
entering within of the soul toward the 
brain-centre from the extremities and 
from every side —a lulling to rest — 
happy sensation without a thought — 
the very hidden core and ultimate of ‘I 
think ; therefore, I am.’ 

More slowly, more exquisitely, a glo- 
rious monotone of ineffable clearness — 
an undying note —a pure organ-tone 
among the harmonies of creation, I 
rose perfect and single from death. In 
the calm key-note of my whole past 
life, I went forth on the eternal tones 
of vibration. The infinite peace of the 
quictism of death alone remained with 
me. Had I then had a thought, it 
would have been embodied in that text 
never till this life understood. Peace 
be with you, my peace I give unto you! 
But with the peace of perfect tranquil- 
lity came the slowly growing power of 
realizing — O beloved! — of realizing 
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through a medium before understood 
only in broken and obscure fragments 
-—all that one can feel, know or enjoy. 
It came at no appreciable instant — 
there was no beginning to the flowing 
tide — but the intense perfection of its 
gradualness was of itself a knowledge 
of something infinitely perfect. And 
this medium, this new condition of 
thaught was — oh! understand me, be- 
loved — nothing but pure Music. 

You know, dear Heart, that, while 
alive, music was the form of art in which 
my feelings found the most natural ex- 
pression and relief. Even in mortality, 
those who so love music enjoy phases of 
feeling, of existence, entirely unknown 
to others. So with visible beauty, so 
with perfumes, But there is a music of 
music, dwelling within the audible, 
within harmonies and accords. Who 
is there who cannot think airs? who 
does not dream of hearing them, though 
no sound strikes the ear? They come 
in richness and tenderness, borne on no 
wings of harp or organ-tone, they soar 
like angels over the gates of sense; it 
was thus that Corelli dreamed his So- 
nata, and Beethoven felt amid deafness 
and tears the inaudible life of sweetest 
sound. And when music is thus refined 
and stripped of grosser sensuousness, 
it becomes a medium whereby thought, 
yes, all thought reaches the soul. For, 
Beloved, the inner harmony of an air 
is the same in its nature with that of 
a perfume, a picture, a love, a taste. 
There are flute-notes of azure, violet 
leaves, misereres of Gothic cathedrals, 
scarlet trumpet-tones — the world has 
long spoken of all of these. But oh! 
when the inner and inaudible music of 
the wind-harp blends with its Identity 
in the cool breeze of evening, when it 
comes from fresh, spicy forests of oak 
over bee-haunted meadows, and weds 
with the sub-visible idea of the starry 
heaven, and the bridge by the beautiful 
brook, dimly golden in the latest twi- 
light, then, my Own, such a wealth of 
loveliness buds and blows within — O 
Earth! will there come a time when all 
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who walk on you will see you as you 
are — inexhaustible in rapture ! 

We are savages in our mortal life. 
We feed to conquer and crush the ty- 
rant hunger, we fly to the Beautiful for 
a short relief from the Ugly, we listen 
to music, we love, we drink wine because 
in self-forgetfulness we defy destiny. 
Ah! you know not as yet what it is to 
feel and enjoy infinitely varied and ex- 
quisitely delicious flavors without the 
goad of hunger, to feel the beautiful of 
form and color in itself, to revel in the 
revived festivals of the Grape Lord amid 
Bacchante souls long beatified, to twine 
through the infinite raptures of all 
ages and all lovers with Lais in Ely- 
sium — all darkness banished, all foes 
crushed forever, all slavery gone in the 
Heaven of perfect freedom. 

I floated away from life like a summer 
cloud. The monotone of peace slowly 
unfolded a harmony whose every note 
was a new gleam of fresh peace, a deli- 
cate, soothing perfume, a color as of 
falling flower-leaves raining in exquisite 
combinations and melting like snow- 
flakes in a rich blue sea. Oh! that you 
were dead, Beloved, that you might once 
realize the lines of falling leaves and 
driving snow, and feel their marvellous 
harmonies and know the music they 
make in blending with the more earthly 
accompaniment of the wild wind on 
which they sail. I realized all the best 
yearnings ever awakened in me of old > 
by music, but now they were no longer 
yearnings but fulfilments, for they were 
bounded in by peace. I rejoiced that 
while alive I had heard much music — 
none of it had died, I found all my lost 
treasures again — it lived! 

Exquisite and rapturous indeed was 
the realization which now began to 
dawn on me. All the sweet words and 
loves and aspirations and pictures ever 
associated with any music during life, or 
awakened by it, came, faintly at first, 
and then perfectly, into my mind, until 
the original seemed only a shadow when 
compared to the supernatural fresh- 
ness and strength of the revived. They 
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came to me finished — the art-children 
whom I had not seen since birth, the 
still-born and forgotten amid wild dreams 
and pain, came grown to beautiful age 
and embraced me. Now, indeed, I be- 
‘came self-conscious and proud. With 
every instant I learned that with associ- 
ations we can think musically. Palaces 
and towers, forests and rivers, moun- 
tains and cities were before me at will 
on the waves of melody — oh! what a 
wild, long, glorious strain of pure de- 
light welled out in triumph — what an 
outburst of new life, new power laughed 
up within me as I saw the dolphins leap 
near the Syren-home Parthenope, and 
I felt at a flash who and what he had 
been — the lord tone-master of the olden 
time — Arion! 

And Orpheus. I felt the mystery, I 
understood it all; happy that I could 
bear great truths with calm joy. They, 
too, had lived in the far and fair land 
of Greek beauty; they were no fables, 
but men who gathered, from resolute- 
ly vanquished abyss under abyss of 
THOUGHT, the secret now dawning dimly 
upon me — of music and its real power. 
Beloved, it is awful in its majesty, ten- 
der in its rapture, exquisite beyond all 
dreams in its living grace, that first 
dawning on the soul in the land beyond 
the grave, of the full marvel of Greek 
mythology and art. There I meet with 
Phidias, and Scopas, and Apelles —a 
single rapture of wish as rapturously 
answered, and lo! in harmonious meas- 
ures flowing through their love, I see the 
Parthenon and the whole Athens of old ; 
we walk in Tempe by moonlight, in 
measured time we revel in Corinth, and 
in Lesbos made perfect, there is no glory 
of Greek art, no thrill of Greek pleasure, 
no song of Anacreon, no goblet of Chian 
wine, no kiss of Aspasia which is not 
ours again — all is given so freely there 
to pure love. 

Beyond the five senses unfolded on 
earth, are the two heavenly senses of 
Peace and Harmony. In the infinite 
currents of vibration and motion, I hear, 
I see, I taste, I smell, I feel, I pacify, 


and I harmonize. Peace and harmony 
are active and passive. I make calm all 
that I realize, and I feel calm all that I 
enjoy. It is the first process of all su- 
pernatural thought. Above this is the 
highest sense, that of Harmony, which 
regulates all perception, all action. 

The new-born in the new life is long 
left to himself, until the sense of peace 
is somewhat developed. The more per- 
fectly we master it, so much the more 
perfectly. can we feel or control the 
source of enjoyment in harmony. This 
early stage of peace is the infancy of 
heaven. As we unfold from it we be- 
come fit for communion with the older 
dwellers. Without calm, without the 
absence of care, no one could support 
the inconceivable raptures of beauty 
and love which the rapidly perceiving, 
rapidly creating soul experiences. 

And so I floated out into Eternity, 
borne on the currents of musical vibra- 
tion. Colors, space, relations, all beau- 
tiful shapes and forms, all that life has 
loveliest by blue sea or sounding shore, 
appeared to me more vividly defined, 
more accurate in the inmost spirit of 
reality, than they had ever been on 
earth, when merely seen with the eyes. 
Even this marvel may be understood by 
you. In the vibrations of the subtle 
element of vitality, in which all things 
exist on either side of death, there are 
many scales. There are the strong 
thrills, which quiver through the deep- 
est abysses of darkness and blackness, 
rising from the Demogorgon notes which 
no spirit has mastered, and above them 
octaves corresponding to each musical 
sound known on earth. One of these 
called to action by memory or will may 
be those Molian tones which express 
the richest shades of green, while linked 
to them are the tones allied to blue. A 
million and a million times more rapid 
in its action than while on earth, the 
soul darts through the melody, takes in 
the whole harmony, hears, sees, feels 
the pictures, and with it all such an 
infinitude of out-lying and undeveloped 
beauty waiting to approach, that were 
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it not for the powerful controlling sense 
of calmness which is developed in due 
proportion, the wildest bewilderment 
must ensue. 

There are octaves of vibrations, too, 
which bring again in more than earthly 
reality the gamut of perfumes, of tastes, 
of feelings. Through the medium of 
other miuds, through love and identity, 
there is no operation of a law of nature, 
however subtle, which does not reach 
my intelligence, and I am thereby not 
only told what has been, but perceive 
intuitively and associatively what must 
have been. O Beloved! there was once 
a pre-Adamite time, when flowers such 
as man never dreamed of covered this 
world in one strange garden of intensest 
luxury, of perfume and hue. They were 
like trees in height, or invisible in mi- 
nuteness ; there were flowers growing on 
flowers, and within them, and yet again 
on them, clustering infinitely, inexhaust- 
ible in richness, and varied in myriad 
of forms, which anticipated all that is 
beautiful ever dreamed by man. Over 
them sailed clouds of butterflies, as mar- 
vellous in size and startling in beauty. 
The butterflies drained with rapture the 
honey, and gained vigor for their own 
loves; and gave greater rapture to the 
flowers, by bearing the germinating 
pollen to scarlet and azure and velvet 
dainty lady blossoms. In those days 
flowers burned and panted, and felt 
like warm-blooded beings, so intense 
was their beauty and pride. The flower 
Hiden was killed in after-times by fruit 
— its last home on earth was in Cen- 
tral Asia; beloved, there is an old le- 
gend which dimly records something of 
this. Only one flower was wanting in 
those days — the Rose, which was born 
coéval with Man — with the higher 
stages of Love. 

It is only a few hours since I learned 
all this of the early flower age of the 
earth. Callhiroé of Corinth— one of 
the loveliest loving ones of the land of 
love —taught it to me; and even now 
wonderful scenes of plain and rock, 
flower-clad, vine clad, burning in gor- 
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geous colors, set in richest green, like 
gems in emeraldine enamel, rise in in- 
tensest reality among harmonies relish- 
ing like Mozart’s, graceful as Bellini’s, 
brilliant as Rossini’s; for, excepting 
Cimarosa only, the men of modern times 
have given a voice to the light and ex- 
quisite souls of butterflies and flowers. 
I sweep on in whirls and masses of 
thought in thus speaking to you, even 
as we speak in our world; for I am for- 
getting your slow earth-utterances, and 
with us all that I have said so far would 
have been expressed in the hundred 
millionth of a second. One thing must, 
however, be made known, if it has not 
already occurred to you. Music, taste, 
perfume, sight, feeling are, beyond 
death, only subordinate stages of feel- 
ing and expression, in which the new- 
ly-come from life dwell. Every mortal 
who has been most devoted to the en- 
joyment afforded by a favorite sense 
finds in its corresponding elevated sta- 
tus, and in the delicate vibrations of the 
vital ether, a medium for rising to the 
other senses, and to all thought. Peace 
precedes this action and progress ; har- 
mony @loses it. I of late have begun to 
master all thought and images, all mem- 
ories and fair pictures, forests and sea 
and sun-light, and the beautiful faces of 
the early dead, by the vibration and 
association of perfume. Give your whole 
soul for hours to contemplating their 
holy power, let the truly infinite depth 
of sensation into which the really good 
mind sinks when rapt in the inner life 
of sacred santal, rhodium, violet, neroli, 
musk, and vitivert become known to 
you; inhale as I have inhaled, even 
while in the body, every memory and 
picture of beautiful Florence, from a 
single blue flower, and you will know, 
dearest, that the soul may rise to its 
higher life through every avenue of en- 
joyment. 

It is only at times, weakly and rudi- 
mentarily that I venture to think on, or 
in, the combined medium of music and 
perfume — or of any two senses. Be- 


loved, there is endless labor and striv- 
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ing to perfect our powers in the next 
life, as there was (or should be) in that 
in which you now slowly struggle up- 
ward. The principal aim of this striv- 
ing, so far as I know at present, is the 
acquisition of the whole seven senses 
separately as a means of mental action, 
and finally their combination for the 
same purpose. I need not say that an 
endless range of Enjoyment is devel- 
oped with each new acquisition of this 
nature, and that as souls progress in 
power they revel in indescribable volup- 
tuousness, 

Strange to think that all the joys 
of eternity — the infinite raptures of 
constantly unfolding souls, rising to 
the mystery of light — should all be 
drawn from the pleasures which on 
earth we believed to be trivial, vain, 
and fleeting. Fleeting! O Beloved! 
inhale the rose in her glowing life, steep 
the soul in golden melodies, cast love 
into the liquid abyss of loving eyes; 
be crowned with lilies, and dream of 
moon-lit seas ; fread, revel, and culti- 
vate every noble, and pure, and proud, 
and gentle thought ; for out of these 
expand the harmonies of all future joys. 
They will all live again. In what we 
acquire, feel, see, Jearn on earth; most 
of all in what we EnJoy, lies latent an 
undeveloped eternity. ‘The future has 
no new elements,’ so sang Kalidosa to 
me yester-eve, in the melody-perfume 
of the divine lotus, ‘it is but the octaves 
and infinite combinations of the elements 
long born in the Past.’ Why should it 
seem incredible? From seven simple 
notes in music flow all melodies; the 
wilderness of sweet sounds even to the 
mysteries of tone and time, which ring 
far in the land of light, beyond the com- 
prehension of Earth’s oldest and wisest 
children. Were it not that man during 


his earthly life provides material for 
eternal action, there would be little 
need of his thinking actively through 
three-score years and ten; little need 
of providing him with a secret, all-em- 
bracing memory, from which no fact 
ever slipped which he has once observed. 
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Why is there indelibly recorded, though 
deeply hidden in every memory, every 
word in every language, every sight and 
sound encountered since birth, if the fu- 
ture life has nothing of earth, earthly ? 
if its joys are not our joys, its loves not 
our loves? Thus, Beloved, every yearn- 
ing for pleasure in this world, every 
longing for all that stimulates passion 
and awakens an appetite for the Beau- 
tiful, is really an aspiration for eternal 
life — a gasping under a half-exhausted 
receiver for the full free air of heaven. , 

Our time in eternity, Beloved, is not 
your time. The free will leaps through 
myriad years of prophecy, synthesizing, 
conjecturing, constructing the future 
at a flash from what it knows, and by 
the same process analyzing and uner- 
ringly exhuming the past. As we gain 
mental power and activity, we also 
gain, nay, we make time. They say 
that in the advanced stages there are 
souls which at one thrill whirl into con- 
genial souls the history, in minutest 
details, of whole dynasties of solar sys- 
tems, infinitely distant — O eternity ! 
O inexhaustible knowledge, and joy- 
ousness, and rapture, and love, ever un- 
folding fresher and stronger in beauty ! 
Do you understand this, Dearest? 
Must not every advance in intelligence 
be an advance in the symbolical signifi- 
cation of truth or knowledge? Does 
not, even in mortal life, the most culti- 
vated, the most intelligent, excel his 
baser fellow-mortals principally by his 
superior talent in learning, and in com- 
muning with his equals ? How does he 
learn if not by symbols? how give and 
take ideas if not through a subtle, ab- 
breviate method, which is always being 
made shorter and more significant ? 
The languages of modern Europe are 
all becoming comprehensive, the formu- 
las of ordinary conversation have, even 
within a century, become condensed 
and more expressive. Does not the 
man of science, the educated man, com- 
municate to those of his own kind by a 
few words, ideas, which would occupy 
as many days in being made intelligi- 
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ble to the ignorant? The more minds 
progress in accumulating knowledge, 
and in acute sensibility or susceptibility, 
the more rapid will be the art of ex- 
pression by conventional forms — fancy 
what this must be between spirits in- 
finitely delicate, rapid, and strong in all 
mental action. 

Those living on earth, Beloved, see 
no such landscapes, hear no such inex- 
haustible rapture of breeze melodies de- 
licately thrilling into every wave of color 
and curve as we do when we enjoy the 
mountains, rivers, valleys of the olden 
time. They spread before us those pic- 
tured ideas of by-gone ages, for they are 
all preserved forever in the eternal trea- 
sury of vibrations, as well as i: the 
memories of kindred souls. A few 
churches only indicate to you the Eu- 
rope of the Middle Ages, but I see its 
cities as they appeared at every instant 
from the first days of the basilica and 
the Romanesque ; from Verona of the 
Nibelungen and the age of great swords 
and broad-armed Teuton knights, and 
great, blonde, beautiful Chunegondes, 
down through Minnesinger and Trouba- 
dour Courts of Roses and Courts of Love, 
and the storming of cities and song and 
merriment and fire and blood. I have 
seen the world for thousands of years ; 
all who strive earnestly with us to devel- 
op their powers, can do it ; many, how- 
ever, do not follow up the past so zeal- 
ously, and are content to live in plea- 
sure alone, in revelling in other stores 
of knowledge and of love. 


BEL ER OPE ADON. 

I swam, or vibrated, for a long time 
in the most exquisite music and in the 
delicious associations which it awakened. 
The wonderful sense or power of peace 
enabled me to become indifferent to, or 
assuage, all bitter memories, all dis- 
agreeable associations, while I permitted 
all that pleased me to sweep on, uncon- 
trolled. Finally, an exquisite air, which 
welled up like the sweetest laughter 
from one we love, cast me back for years 
to a painting I once saw in a palace in 
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Athens — of beautiful creatures bathing 
among swans near palace-steps and gar- 
dens ; but scarcely had my memory 
touched the picture when at once a new 
and strange sensation shot through me. 
In a living, spirited, and infinitely more 
real form ; yes, in al/ the reality of life, 
the picture came again, not as a picture, 
but as nature; the bathing maidens 
moving and laughing, the trees rustling 
in the breeze, the fair landscape spread- 
ing away for miles over rock and river, 
the snow-capped mountains crimsoned 
in the setting sun. But it was not 
merely the landscape in its actuality or 
the corresponding feeling of breeze and 
perfume and pleasant sounds which 
came so strangely over me, it was the 
marvellous consciousness that all this 
had been and was being brought before 
me by some other soul! There was 
an indefinable, exquisite feeling as of a 
tender and loving one endeavoring to 
gratify me, a sweet fluttering of thought 
which made me realize the effort ; oh! 
you know, Dearest, that in your life, 
love often takes in at one glance the 
good-will and attempt made by love, 
and you can well believe that among 
the infinitely fine transmissions of 
thought in our state of being, sym- 
pathy in every form is most perfectly 
and rapturously expressed. 

I felt the effort being made by means 
of music to enter into communion with 
me. The subtle conventionalisms or 
symbolic expressions of truth which are 
latent in chords and in melodies dawned 
upon me with marvellous rapidity, giv- 
ing me the power of conversation, and 
with it the realization of form and color, 
as they appear when one soul communi- 
cates to another its memories or imagin- 
ations. Whatever we choose to re- 
member, think, will, or form, thus as- 
sumes for us the most perfect reality. 

For what is any reality but the im- 
pression produced on consciousness ? 
Beloved, the greatest delusion under 
which man labors is the inability to 
conceive a future without a body ; with- 
out at least a form of some kind. To 








me now exulting in the life of absolutely 
Free Will, and gifted with the power to 
be clothed as I choose in any form of 
beauty, any exquisitely aerial caprice of 
fantasy, or the most delirious aad se- 
ductive shapes of voluptuousness, the 
old life of one poor, ever-varying body, 
liable to sickness and destruction, seems 
to be the non-reality, and these forms 
the only actual. They are, for they 
alone are drawn from absolute vital 
Truth. And they are nut even purely 
imaginings of one’s own, as you would 
say. I see them in another, out of my- 
self, and in Nature, through a living, 
thinking atmosphere made exquisite by 
love. 

There was a tender thrill, a sweet 
peal of music, merry and wild, and then 
sweeter than the music came the words: 
‘Dear soul, new waked to the better life, 
I welcome you to Beauty. Welcome 
to the deep love and the sweet dream. 
Come into my influence —yield! yield!’ 

A deeper sense of beauty and joy, a 
more earnest intelligence, a fresher en- 
tering into strength came over me, as 
I felt the electric influence of a higher 
mind, 

‘Be as you were; will yourself a 
form—as on earth, but more lovely!’ 

Floating up from fresh vibrations, 
new-born from the strange element and 
heaved out on a wave of music, I, Dione 
of Lesbos, the one sung on earth by a 
thousand harps, came in pure and snow- 
white nakedness again to life. Oh! 
how I felt my vivid loveliness, before 
which that of my earthly life was as a 
dull, poor shadow. We need no mirror 
to see Self in this all-seeing life. The 
deepest dream of perfect beauty which 
ever inspired the most impassioned sculp- 
tors of sacred Greece is realized in my 
features ; I was beautiful on earth, in 
death I became divine. My limbs and 
body are like creamy marble deliciously 
tempered with those delicate, scarcely 
perceptible tints which give a tender 
life to color, while every line and con- 
tour is as noble and lithe as buoyant. 
My gold hair floats away in living, 
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waving glory from a beautiful head, 
whose every motion is inspired by 
pride and grace. Beloved, I am a living 
temple of loveliness, I am all your 
dreams of fair women, all your love- 
longings and tears from boyhood, all 
your tenderest agonies and keenest suf- 
ferings, all your bitter despair for unat- 
tainable pleasure, whether sent in sighs 
after living women or sighed like heart- 
stabs before pictures and over poets and 
romancers’ dreams; I am all of them in 
one passionate reality, waiting for your 
embrace! I am the Fair Inez of Sor- 
rowful song who passed away into the 
setting sun-lit West, far in her joyous 
pride and beauty, above the humble 
bard, I am the First Love of Tears, I am 
the Lalage and Thais and Chione and 
Lesbia and Aigle and Glycera and all 
the laughing and loving fair Greek sha- 
dow-girls, long dead and buried, who 
danced, stinging with delicious longing, 
before you in youth, over the pages of 
antique lays. I am the blood-firing 
beauties of Ovid’s pages; yes, of all 
song. I am the fair prima-donnas and 
beautiful dames of all degrees ever 
coveted by you; never yet on earth did 
man make a wish based on beauty and 
passion, that it was not repaid him with 
interest in heaven. Each becomes in 
this life his or her own favored idea!, the 
form being founded on tendencies formed 
during mortality ; but then Form and 
Sex are changed if the bold play of free- 
will demand it. 

As I rose to form, I realized — how 
can I say ‘saw’ when hearing, intuitive 
perception and every sense flowed in one 
channel — and with extreme pleasure 
that there floated near me in the cup of 
a vast winged lily wreathed about with 
a thousand smaller flowers, as in a 
strange chariot, (the delicate out-foam- 
ing of a capricious thought,) a wonder- 
fully beautiful youth in whose lively 
glance, yes, in whose every curve and 
line of limb and gesture, I felt that there 
was something fay-like and wild, but 
elevated and idealized to a nobler being. 
I was irresistibly attracted by the friend- 
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liness of his glance, his exquisitely win- 


ning smile, which seemed loved from 
long ago, and the simple grace of his 


manner, but above all, by his antique 
beauty. Every vile shame and hateful 
hesitation and doubt and dread, born of 
earth and of error, had left my mind ; 
I no more repressed my desire for the 
beautiful creature than the maiden 
would her wish for a particular flower 
in her own garden. ‘To my inquiring 
glance he answered with a truly be- 
witching smile : 

‘When I lived on earth I was the 
painter Bel Er Oph Adon, who lived in 
the old days of Babylon. The cities of 
the East knew me; there was no man 
so pious as I, for no man ministered 
more enchantingly than I did by my art 
to the antique religion of Beauty and 
Delight, as it was in the days before 
blood and cruelty defiled the pure faith. 

‘I Bel Er Oph Adon, priest of the 
nuptials of Mylitta Baaltis-Astarte and 
Thammuz Adonis, Lord of the Spring- 
Rain, was the first who painted beauty 
with the Swan; the first who linked 
the Winged Destiny of Eternity which 
rushes over all the worlds, or the vital 
action which 7s, with the Queen of 
Beauty and the subtle mystery of birth, 
as the Lot-Iona, whom others more ob- 
scurely called Latona, Letho and Leda. 
Through Assyrian gems and Greek 
mosaics ; through frescoes and bass-re- 
liefs the pictured song of Leda who 
gave to fable its ripest beauty and most 
chivalric twins (the purest blending of 
humanity in the god-begotten eggs) came 
down to my beloved child Apelles, 
whose picture you have seen, beloved 
one and latest love.’ 

As the Babylonian, ever-young, spoke 
to me, I had drawn to his side. I was 
seated in the exquisite lily pavilion 
among all sweet perfumes, a newer and 
fiercer life of sense than I had ever be- 
fore known flowed buoyantly like bil- 
lows through me, and I seemed to. vi- 
brate within myself like the bee intoxi- 
cated in the blossom waved by the sum- 
mer wind. Nearer and dearer became 
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Beleroph Adon, his arm encircled me, 
my head rested on his heart. 

‘The first thought, Dione, on entering 
this new life, was of that picture. I 
was distant millions of leagues, but be- 
fore the thought was full-formed I was 
by you, for I knew with its first thrill 
that I, the master of the antique Baby- 
lonian lore of Beauty and of Love, was 
well fitted to lead you — the worshipped 
of Venus — on into Eternity. So I sent 
rapid as your memory, the real scene 
from which I drew material for that 
pictured Leda-song — the wild dream 
which will never die.’ 

Still the lily-thought covered us, and 
the flowers drawn by poet-will from 
antique memories, grew more luscious, 
yet life-giving ; still my music subordi- 
nated every idea and flower to celestial 
melodies ; still my head rested on the 
heart of Beleroph Adon. Was it an hour, 
a thousand years, or long eons after ons 
in solemn rapturous flight? O Beloved! 
would that I could give some faint con- 
ception how in our life we enjoy the 
power of extending at will one delicious 
instant on, on, without pause or delay ! 
As his soul entered mine more deeply, 
as his eyes rested on me with darker 
feeling and new-born passion, I saw the 
Leda scene pass away, and there came 
a new and more beautiful one, that of 
Danze — in this, as in all, the one Venus- 
mother of Beauty, the primeval Venus 
of Syria — won by light; the golden 
rays of the sun, the earth fructified by 
heat, into new life and fresh beauty. 
One after another they unfolded in 
luxuriant beauty — the myths of the 
olden time ; all that Greek or Roman 
bard had sung, and the far warmer and 
wilder ones which they had forgotten, 
the songs of the East, the glowing 
children of the early time ; of ages and 
nations long lost to every lore. 





Ayxp so, gloriously welcomed, I en- 
tered upon the deep course into eternity 
whose life is beauty, whose thoughts are 
raptures, whose hours are perfumes, 
whose soul is love. I cannot tell how 
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they beamed on me one by one like 
stars out of blue abysses ; how the great 
and beautiful and noble of by-goné ages 
swept toward my soul. There are 
homes in that land, of ineffable, incon- 
ceivable magnificence — for with us 
whatever can be imagined 7s — and 
groves of solemn majesty and gardens 
and laughing rivers beyond dreams, and 
there in sun-light and sweet shadow sit 
the children of the Beautiful, ever lov- 
ing, ever revelling, ever laboring and 
ever happy. 

Who are best fitted for this life? It 
may be that there are other lives for 
those who, according to conscience, 
have followed other laws. But in our 
spheres the most welcome are those 
who have most wisely and lovingly con- 
sulted the good of others here on earth, 
and have, under this greatest law, la- 
bored most earnestly for Beauty and 
Joyousness ! 


CONCERNING 


Presumine that the reader does not 
know Bob Brown, I will state that he is 
at present on the shady side of forty, 
fat enough to make an alderman of, has 
fun enough about him to dispel a fit of the 
blues on sight, and is responsible for the 
following bit of experience. 

I was spending the evening with him, 
not long since, and, over our meer- 
schaums, the conversation somehow got 
torunning upon the subject of embarrass- 
ment in female society. That’s the way 
he came to relate it; I jotted down 
the main points in my note-book, as fast 
as he reeled it off; and that’s the way I 
came in possession of it. Thus said Bob: 

‘Until about twenty years of age, I 
was very bashful. No! ‘very’ does n’t 
express it; I was extremely so. A hand- 
some young lady, in fact, any young 
lady at all, was regarded by me as the 
embodiment, the essence of all that was 
to be feared or dreaded on earth. I 
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Ir is all a dream, reader mine and 
dear heart — all an idle dream. What 
that future life will be, knoweth no man, 
neither thou nor I. As my friend Pro- 
fessor Albert Dod was wont to say of 
men disputing of the after-life : ‘It is all 
like twin chickens in the shell arguing 
of the future, whether it were all white 
or all yolk.’ He, the great and good 
man, long since rose to the higher life, 
and knows well how futile are all mor- 
tal fancies of the Invisible. And since 
they are vain, even as Dione and Bel- 
er-Oph-Adon are vain simulacra before 
the great truth, so let us cease to mea- 
sure and condemn this life solely by 
them, and pronounce it and its joys 
naught, because we have more ambi- 
tious dreams of one to come. Come it 
will, but remember that Gop’s great 
manifestation was the I AM — indicative 
of an Eternal Now. 


MAN. 


did n’t hate the girls. Indeed, the feel- 
ing was quite the reverse ; I thought 
much of them, always wanted to be 
near them, but unfortunately when there, 
I never yet failed, that I can remember, 
of wishing myself a thousand miles or 
so away. I was continually doing or 
saying something ridiculous ; and if a 
young lady chanced to speak to me, I 
came to regard it as almost a certain 
evidence that some ludicrous mishap or 
other was waiting at my elbow, to be 
touched off the next moment, and blow 
me up into hatred of myself for a whole 
week afterwards. 

‘I remember being invited to take 
dinner with a friend. A Christmas-din- 
ner it was, and, supposing that only his 
own family were to be present, I ne- 
glected to give any very particular atten- 
tion to my personal appearance. It so 
happened, however, that several of the 
first young ladies and gentlemen of the 
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village had also been invited; and before 
I became aware of the fact, I was ush- 
ered into their presence. I would have 
as soon stepped into the fire, had the 
alternative been presented to me before- 
hand. Of course, the most I could do 
was to make the best of it. I know 
that I bowed with any thing but the 
grace of a Chesterfield. At any rate, 
while in the act, my elbow somehow 
came in contact with an elegant vase, 
standing on the centre-table, partly be- 
hind me; and the next instant, it lay 
in some hundreds of distinct pieces on 
the floor. If I hadn’t been awkward, 
it is quite probable I shouldn't have 
done that ; I felt as if the smallest kind 
of hole would be amply large enough 
for a permanent and roomy residence. 
But even the smallest kind of hole was 
not handy at that conjuncture. How- 
ever, after a little, my friend kindly came 
forward, and extricated me from my 
embarrassment. The too, 
seemed to pity my misfortune, which 
contributed not a little to my relief. 
Considering every thing, I got on very 
well from that time until the dinner- 
hour. 

‘Then, as if with an eye directed 
solely to the renewal of my calamities, 
my friend seated me at one end of the 
table, with two of the most attractive 
young ladies in the company at my 
right and left, and a fine fat turkey be- 
fore me, which latter I was politely re- 
quested to carve. It was the old pre- 
dicament — always a turkey! Yet I 
understood the science of turkey-carving 
to a dot. Perhaps my friend knew it. ¢ 
I think he did. But he also knew my 
failing, and E.think he might have spared 
me that time. I began — what else 
could I do?—made one cut. That 
was well enough done. The second in- 
volved the slight raising of my right 
elbow. I attempted it; and at the same 
moment it occurred to me, that in put- 
ting on my coat, a few hours before, I 
had discovered a small rip in the seam 
under the right arm. It was not much 
more than an inch in length. A small 
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matter, and yet one that gave such evi- 
dence of untidiness, that I did n’t care 
to let my right-hand lady see it. So 
down went the right arm, and I began 
to cut with it held as snug to my side 
as the wing of a trussed chicken. | 
was awkward. What bashful man 
would n’t have been under such cir- 
cumstances. I got to the drum-sticks, 
had taken off one, and got the other 
nearly detached. It resisted toughly ; 
and I was twisting and cutting away 
at it, rather nervously, when suddenly 
my right-hand fair one addressed me, 
offering her assistance or something, I 
never exactly comprehended what. The 
shock to my already overtasked nerves 
caused me to give a quick start, the leg 
came off under the sudden plunge of my 
knife, made a dive into the gravy-dish, 
glanced out, and landed, fat and juicy, 
square in the lap of the lady at my left, 
ruining her beautiful and costly new 
silk completely. I didn’t carve any 
more that day, but I bought a new 
forty-dollar silk dress shortly afterwards. 

‘I count these as only among the 
least of the mishaps which befel me on 
account of my extreme bashfulness. I 
tried time and again to cure myself of 
it, but each effort seemed to place me 
still farther from the attainment of 
my object. Finally, I got to committing 
these mortifying blunders so often that 
it became a sort of chronic complaint 
with me. I could bear it no longer, and 
I resolved to apply the last remedy that 
seemed to be left me. I would with- 
draw entirely from female society. The 
remedy was disagreeable, but I knew | 
could get relief by it. 

‘A few months after I came to this 
conclusion, I was called to E , a vil- 
lage about twelve miles away, to take 
charge of its district- school, for the 
winter term. ‘Squire Gray, as he was 
familiarly called, by virtue of the office 
of justice of the peace which he had 
held for many years, was one of the 
trustees, and, as it was the custom then 
to ‘board around,’ I began by comfort- 
ably installing myself in his family. 
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Ife had eight children, five sons and 
three daughters. The eldest son was 
a rough, shaggy-headed Hercules of a 
fellow, about eighteen years of age. 
The eldest daughter, Kate, was about 
twenty, (my own age,) a little above 
the medium size, and possessed of a 
round, lithe figure, small foot, fine bust, 
delicate, finely-cut, and rather rosy fea- 
tures, eyes black as midnight, and hair 
wavy and black as her eyes. Every 
movement, too, seemed the very embodi- 
ment of grace. Charming? Of course 
she was charming; and the most mis- 
chievous witch, also, that ever pealed a 
merry laugh at the success of a practi- 
cal joke. But she was a good-hearted, 
sensible girl, nevertheless; and knew 
very well how to lay aside her fun-loving 
propensities, and act the educated and 
accomplished young lady when occasion 
required, Oh! yes, she was a charming 
girl, and I showed my earnest apprecia- 
tion of the fact by falling heels over head 
in love with her (if such a wholesale ex- 
pression of affection is allowable) before 
I had been in the family forty-eight 
hours. 

‘But did she love me? Perhaps so, 
and then again perhaps not. I must 
do myself the justice to say, however, 
that the ‘perhaps not’ was by far the 
strongest in my own mind. How could 
she be expected to care any thing for 
me? when I had seldom dared even to 
look at her, while any distance inside 
of gun-shot lay between us? Of course 
she didn’t love me, and yet, during 
the three weeks that I boarded at the 
Squire's, she never once attempted to 
play off any of her pranks upon me. 
On the contrary, she always seemed as 
steady and demure as any old matron, 
when having any thing to do with me. 
She even took, or seemed to take, parti- 
cular pains during the last two weeks 
of my stay, to relieve me from my em- 
barrassment. She would lead off in a 
rattling fire of conversation, directed at 
me across the room, in the first place, 
without appearing to expect a word in 
reply ; and she would n't have got it if 
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she had. And every time I noticed that, 
without seeming to mean it, she man- 
aged to get a little nearer. Finally, she 
began to draw brief answers out of me. 
With her quick, womanly perception, 
she saw that this was the right way, and 
in fact the only way to approach me 
with the least hope of curing my excess- 
ive bashfulness. And she was trying 
it. I never had been approached in this 
way before, but, from its effects thus far, 
I knew she could not fail of being suc- 
cessful, if she could only have time 
enough ; and I inwardly thanked her, 
ay, I worshipped her for it. But the 
shrine was yet some distance off. I 
proved an apt pupil, however; and by 
the time I had finished my proportion 
of board at the ’Squire’s, I could talk 
with comparative ease, and as sensibly 
certainly as I ever talked to a young 
lady. But Kate still assumed the bur- 
den of conversation. 

‘] was surprised at the progress I had 
made, or rather that she had caused me 
to make; for to her I felt all the credit 
was due. And how skilfully had she 
led me! She had not cured me. I 
knew I could not yet talk to any other 
lady as freely as I talked to her, for no 
other could or would humor my embar- 
rassments as she did. And, beside, I 
doubted if after even two weeks’ ab- 
sence, I could come back and talk to 
Kate in this manner. But it showed me 
a cure was possible, and just how it 
might be attained. Do you wonder that 
as time wore on I loved ber with a 
deeper and deeper affection ? or that 
the medicine she was dealing out to me 
was becoming more and more agreca- 
ble? And yet I never could discover, 
by word or sign, the least evidence that 
she took any interest in me, other than 
this silent interest naturally arising from 
the relation of teacher, which I still 
felt she was invisibly but none the less 
strongly holding towards me. 

‘But time was up at ’Squire Gray’s, 
and my carpet-sack had gathered up 
all the pedagogic odds and ends prepa- 
ratory to a departure for my next board- 
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ing-place. To leave the kind and genial 
family, where I had experienced the 
only real, social enjoyment I ever knew, 
seemed like s&ddenly stepping from 
August into December cold. Kate, 
however, was as demure and impassive 
as ever; hoped I would call and make 
myself at home whenever I liked, and 
that was all. 

‘A week had passed in my new 
home —a dry, uninteresting week. I 
did not enjoy my new boarding-place. 
Even my school had lost its attractions. 
I felt out of sorts generally. To express 
my ailing in the form of a slight lite- 
rary conccit, I was Kate-sick. I passed 
by the ’Squire’s house every morning 
and evening, as I went to and from my 
school-house ; and many were the fur- 
tive glances which I cast in that direc- 
tion, and not even a glimpse of Kate 
had yet rewarded them. I would have 
called, but, in the first place, I could n’t 
manufacture an errand; and, in the 
second, my bashfulness had so turned 
back upon me that if an errand had 
been at hand, courage would have been 
wanting in attempting it. But this 
would not do. I was extremely anxious 
to get a secret peep at the workings of 
Kate’s heart, and this way of manag- 
ing was carrying me backward instead 
of forward. But how should I im- 
prove it ? ; 

‘I said a week had passed. It was 
Saturday morning, before breakfast. I 
was sitting by the cooking-stove, in the 
kitchen, apparently watching with in- 
tense interest the buckwheat pan-cake 
manipulations of the old lady. But 
really, I am sorry to say, those pan-cakes 
were some distance from my thoughts. 
I may truthfully say, indeed, that al- 
though looking directly at them, I scarce- 
ly saw them at all. My thoughts were 
over in Squire Gray’s kitchen; and I 
was trying to study out the best method 
for such a bashful fellow as I to get at 
the true state of Kate Gray’s heart. A 
hundred plans, involving the bringing 
of matters to an immediate crisis, were 
brought up, mentally digested and re- 
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jected. A bashful fellow like me could n’t 
think of adopting any of them. All at 
once the idea struck me. Why not 
commence a regular courtship at once? 
There was no rival, at least none that 
I had ever heard of. I could work as 
slowly and cautiously as I pleased, and 
no danger of any one cutting me out. It 
was just the plan, and its elimination 
elated me to such a degree, that, forget- 
ting entirely where I was, I suddenly 
sprang up, landing my chair on its back, 
some three feet behind me in the 
movement. The old lady was just 
conveying a ladleful of batter from 
the pan to the hot, smoking griddle. 
Startled by my sudden movement, she 
dropped part of it in a huge spatter on 
the floor, and, quickly elevating her 
ladle, sent the remainder flying over her 
grizzly hair, and on to the clean table- 
cloth and dishes of the breakfast-table 
behind her. - ‘Goodness! Mr. Brown, 
how you skeerd me! What’s the mat- 
ter? Did I burn ye?’ broke from her 
lips in quick succession, simultaneously 
with the upward movement of the ladle. 
I assured her there was no damage done, 
(to me, I meant,) and then, with the 
air of a man who has suddenly thought 
of something to put him in a hurry, I 
left the room to have a quiet laugh over 
the ludicrous figure the old lady had 
just cut, and to mature my system of 
approaches in the siege of Kate’s heart. 

‘My bashfulness wanted to put it off 
a little longer; but love and prudence 
both said, Begin now, and love and pru- 
dence conquered. The first visit need 
be nothing more than an ice-breaker — 
an evening-call upon the family — a 
sort of continuation of my boarding- 
term. We should all sit in the kitchen 
together, as we did then; mother and 
daughter on one side of the cooking- 
stove, sewing, with the lamp standing 
on the square, old-fashioned stand be- 
tween them; while the ’Squire-and I 
would sit back in the twilight, talking 
about the school, the news, crops, or 
whatever might happen to come upper- 
most. Nothing very alarming about 
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that. And how easy each time to slidea 
little deeper: Pay a little more atten- 
tion to Kate, for instance, and not quite 
so much to the old Squire, and, finally, 
prolong my visits in such a way as to 
convey the hint unmistakable to the old 
folks, to push off to bed, and leave Kate 
up. The road, to look ahead, appeared 
smooth enough, certainly. All I had 
to do was to start right. At least so 
thought love; and finally bashfulness 
came to pretty much the same way of 
thinking. 

‘The advance was to be made imme- 
diately. I was to call at Squire Gray’s 
while on my way to school that morn- 
ing, and announce my intention of visit- 
ing the family that evening. But some- 
how my heart got to fluttering, like a 
caged bird, as I neared the house. I did 
not dare to stop; for fear my courage 
would also conclude to make a pause. 
I reached the path which led to the 
house, hurriedly approached the door, 
and, with my heart bounding as though 
it would come through my vest, raised 
my hand to rap. But knuckles failed 
to do duty that time, for just as I was 
bringing them forward, the door opened, 
and there stood Kate herself, radiant 
and beautiful as a May morning. She 
started slightly, and I bounded —- well, 
not quite a foot high. Instantly a clear, 
ringing laugh burst from Kate’s rosy 
lips, but by a wonderful effort she 
checked it as quickly, greeted me with a 
polite ‘good morning,’ and invited me 
in. I hesitated, stammered something, 
and finally blundered out my errand, 
I conclude, for she said something about 
‘giving her much pleasure.’ But in 
what form I put it, or how I said it, I 
never could exactly remember. I only 
know that- subsequent events demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that Kate un- 
derstood the visit to be intended for her 
alone. Well would it have been for me 
had I,known it then. But I will not 
anticipate. 

‘I bowed myself away with as much 
grace and dignity as this sudden shock 
to my nerves would allow, and went on 
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to my school-house, for the thousandth 
time thoroughly vexed with myself for 
thus letting my old failing get such 
complete advantage over me. Every 
other Saturday there was no school, and, 
as I approached the school-house door, 
it suddenly occurred to me that this 
was one of those Saturdays. Strange 
that I hadn’t forgotten to eat that 
morning. 

‘I think I looked out of the window 
at least fifty times during the day, to 
see if it was going to snow; picked up 
Shakspeare nearly as many times, (I 
had free access to the little library where 
I boarded,) and I am sure I rummaged 
Burns, read ‘ Highland Mary,’ tossed 
over the leaves of Moore, and even read 
choice extracts from Byron. It seemed 
as if the hours had procured an extra 
lease from old Time, that day, and were 
determined to reap the full benefit of it. 
But at last the afternoon wore on to a 
close, with the promise of a beautiful 
evening; and I commenced prepara- 
tions, with a half-delightful, half-dread- 
ful sensation tingling all over me. I 
was impatient to be off; and yet a vague 
fear that some disagreeable scrape was 
waiting for me, would intrude every 
now and then, and make me dread to 
venture. But I was only going to spend 
an evening, precisely like some twenty 
others that I had already passed in the 
*Squire’s estimable family. I had seen 
no trouble during that time. Why 
should I now? It was all folly, and as 
often as the premonition came up, I 
dismissed it as only anotMr evidence 
that my bashfulness was not yet con- 
quered, and continued my preparations. 
By the time these were completed, the 
stars were out. But it was hardly late 
enough, and, you may believe, I had 
the ludicrous events of the morning ra- 
ther too vividly before my mind to have 
started if it had been. These should 
not have a repetition that evening, if I 
could help it. So TI sat down, resolved 
to think up and commit to memory 
something particularly nice and agreea- 
ble to say to Kate, by way of introduc- 
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tion, if she should chance to come to 
the door. If the ’Squire came, I 
should n’t care. I could get along with 
him well enough. I had determined, 
also, to enjoy a bit of conversation with 
Kate, and, as a sort of preparation for 
that too, I selected a subject, jotted 
down a few notes to keep me on the 
track, in case of embarrassment, and 
committed them to memory. 

‘Finally, all was arranged, and at my 
tongue’s end. ‘The old clock the 
kitchen struck seven. I straightened 
myself, and in a very dignified manner 
delivered my introductory and heads 
of conversation to an imaginary Kate 
once more; all right—no faltering—not 
a word missed— took another look in 
the mirror, to see that nothing was 
wrong in my personal appearance, and 
started. Upon nearing the house, I 
discovered a light in the front - parlor. 
What could it mean? Had they other 
company? A cold shiver of dread ran 
over me at the very thought. But 
whatever might be in store for me, there 
must be no backing out then. So, with 
a thumping under my watch-pocket, 
which it seemed to me was plainly audi- 
ble, I approached the gate, and opened 
it. Sk-r-e-a-k it went on its frosty 
hinges. I started, involuntarily cast a 
hasty glance around to see if any body 
was looking, and then tried to close it 
softly. Sk-r-e-a-k it went again, with a 
more prolonged and seemingly shrill- 
er accent than before.  (-0-w-e-e-k, 
c-o-w-e-e-k |. sounded the snow under 
my feet, as stepped carefully and as 
lightly as I could up the nicely-shov- 
elled path, which led to the front-door. 
I felt very much as ‘a man is supposed 
to feel when caught carrying off one of 
his neighbor’s sheep on his back. Again 
my courage began to ooze rapidly away, 
and fearing, as in the morning, that hes- 
itation would prove fatal, I sprang 
briskly up the door-steps, and, ere I 
was fairly aware of what I had done, 
dealt two or three heavy raps. 

‘Zounds! how my heart bounded as 
those little feet came tripping along on 
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the floor of the hall. I had just time to 
wish myself any where but there, when 
the door opened, and ‘Good evening, 
Mr. Brown; I see you are as good as 
your word,’ fell in Kate’s silvery tones 
on my ear. 

‘I opened my mouth to let out 
my polished introductory. Furies! I 
could n’t think of a word of it. I can 
not remember what I said in its stead, 
but stammered out something, and fol- 
lowed her in. 

‘Instead of directing me to the kitch- 
en, as I had expected, she led me 
directly toward the door of that front- 
parlor. 

‘*Not there, not there! Kate — Miss 
Brown, I mean,’ I whispered as softly as 
[ could; but, in my alarm and agita- 
tion, it sounded more like a steam es- 
cape-pipe to a locomotive. 

‘* Why ?’ she asked, at the same time 
stopping abruptly. 

‘* You have company in there, have n't 
you ? and beside, I —I expected to visit 
with your father in the kitchen.’ 

‘* You did ? Why, you said this morn- 
ing you were coming to see me,’ Kate 
replied, lifting her eye-brows archly. 
‘There is no one here —come in,’ and 
she opened the door of the cosy little 
room, as she spoke. I comprehended it 
all then. Inthe blundering of the morn- 
ing, I had given Kate to understand 
that my visit was intended for her alone, 
or else the pretty minx had taken it for 
granted. But, whichever it might be, I 
had got my foot into it nicely. It was 
forwarding matters altogether too fast to 
suit my notions. But again I had to 
make the best of it. 

‘By the time these thoughts had 
flashed through my mind, Kate had put 
away my out-door wrappings, and was 
placing a soft and comfortably-cush- 
ioned chair for me before the cheerful 
blaze, which was leaping up in the little 
fire-place. Inviting me to it, she, at the 
same time, took a seat in the corner, at 
my right, with a ‘ Beautiful evening, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘* Yes,’ said I, at the same time me- 
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chanically crossing one foot over the 
other, by way of occupying the time, at 
least, of a more extended answer, while 
I earnestly endeavored to recall even 
one of the many expressions I had com- 
mitted to memory previous to starting. 
Not a ghost of one would rise, how- 
ever, and I abandoned the attempt in 
despair. I thought I could detect a slight 
twitching of the muscles around the 
corners of Kate’s pretty mouth, and I 
began to fidget about in my chair, still 
more uneasily. I expected the next 
second to hear the little room fairly ring 
with one of Kate’s merry peals. But it 
disappeared as suddenly as it came, and 
off she went in a running fire of ques- 
tions upon my school, and before I was 
fairly aware of it, she had me telling her 
how many scholars attended, whether I 
found teaching pleasant, where I board- 
ed, etc. I thanked her inwardly for this 
kind attempt to relieve my embarrass- 
ment, and under it, I soon began to thaw 
out a little. Indeed, how could any one 
remain an icicle long before the genial, 
light-hearted Kate Gray? Certainly not 
I, who had every disposition to lose my 
frigidity as soon as possible. 

‘An hour rolled by, and I could talk 
comfortably — yes, finely. My stereo- 
typed heads of conversation were all 
coming back, and every thing had begun 
to go swimmingly. Suddenly I heard a 
loud, deep-toned jingle of sleigh-bells. 
Bells had passed by several times dur- 
ing the evening, but none that sounded 
like these. They were of the large, 
old-fashioned kind, and seemed to be 
coming in from the country. On down 
the road they came, apparently at a 
sweeping gait, till directly in front of 
the house, and then all at once thé jing- 
ling ceased. Kate, who had also been 
listening to them, flew to the entry-way 
at the same time that I made a dive for 
the window. I could see, through a 
chink ketween the curtains, that the oc- 
cupants of the sleigh were beginning to 
unroll the thick buffalo-robes, prepara- 
tory to getting out. In an instant, of 
course, I was in a perfect quiver of ex- 
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citement, from head to foot. There was 
yet time to make my escape, however, 
and I bounded toward the door. Just 
as I reached it, Kate threw it open. It 
struck me full in the face, and with a 
violence which at any other time would 
have laid me prostrate. 

‘Oh! my cousins have come! 
my cousins have come!’ she fairly 
screamed with delight, as she bounded 
into the room. 

‘* Where? What shall Ido? Where 
shall I go?’ I exclaimed in a breath, 
the cold perspiration starting from 
every pore in my excitement. 

‘* Why, stay and have a good time 
with them, of course,’ said Kate, hold- 
ing her sides in uncontrollable merri- 
ment. 

‘*They ll think I’m court 
ah! let me out,’ I gasped. 

‘* Well, go then,’ said she, opening the 
inner door, at the same instant that a 
heavy rap came upon the outer. 

‘* Any where but there,’ thought I; 
and with one bound I reached another 
door, opened it, and plunged in, I knew 
not whither. I struck heavily against 
the bottom of a stairway, had just 
strength enough to enable me to crawl 
to the top, and then I forgot every thing. 
How long I remained in that condition, 
I am unable to say; but when I re- 
gained my consciousness, peal after peal 
of laughter was issuing from the room 
beneath. I had hardly time to collect 
my scattered senses, however, before a 
door suddenly opened, and a light 
streamed up into the back part of the 
chamber. I sprang to my feet, looked 
around, and, without the least hesita- 
tion, lifted the lid of a huge box, which 
stood near, and plunged in. The next 
instant, almost suffocated, I poked my 
head out of a pile of something, which, 
from the feeling, I judged to be wheat- 
flour. I explored the locality as well 
as circumstances would permit, in very 
short order, and came to the somewhat 
disagreeable conclusion, that I had tum- 
bled myself into the family flour-bin. 
The door had evidently closed, but I had 
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no time for speculations before it again 
opened ; and, this time, some one came 
up the stairs, and, oh! horrors! the foot- 
steps approached the place of my con- 
cealment. My hair stood on end, but 
on the footsteps came, up to the bin, and 
he lid raised. One piercing scream, the 
lid slammed down, there was a sound 
of something falling heavily on the 
outside; and then I bounded out, scat- 
tered the flour in every direction, rushed 
past the fat servant-girl, who evidently 
lay in a swoon beside the bin, and 
tried to find the back stairway, but in 
my excitement I had lost its locality. 

‘Suddenly the front stairway door 
opened, and at the same instant I heard 
Kate say: ‘Here, John, come back; 
it’s only Sally, scared at a mouse or 
something.’ 

‘*If it is a mouse, I should think 
it a purty dariied big one, by the noise 
up there. Kate, something’s the mat- 
ter, and I’m going up to see what it is’ 

‘*No! Come back, John. What- 
ever it is, father will attend to it,’ per- 
sisted Kate. But the steps began to 
ascend the stairs. I knew not a moment 
was to be lost. I tried the window, to 
raise, to break it, any way to get out. 
But it was either frozen or fastened 
down. I turned, saw the back stair- 
way, and made for it. But just as I 
reached the head, the old ‘Squire, 
lighted candle in hand, poked his shin- 
ing, bald head in at the foot. I turned 
azain. The bushy hair of Kate’s stout 
brother was just rising into sight by the 
front stairway, and I knew by the noise 
that the whole company were at his 
heels. There was no other way. With 
three or four desperate bounds I crossed 
the chamber, and with a yell which 
would have done credit to a wild Ca- 
manche, threw myself, flour and all, 
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among them. Down every thing went in 
a heap, and in a confused mass we all 
rolled to the bottom together. I did not 
become so mixed up as to destroy my 
own identity, however. On the con- 
trary, I was the first one up, and ac- 
cording to the best of my recollection, 
the first one out of the house. Off I 
bolted down the street, like a race-horse, 
forgetting overcoat, hat, gloves, and 
every thing but the best means for get- 
ting away from the scene of my disaster. 
I was in a pretty plight when I got 
home, I assure you. The folks were all 
abed, and I didn’t take particular pains 
to wake them up that night. Perhaps 
I didn’t put my clothes through a vig- 
orous course of brushing and dusting, 
after I had crept up to my room, either. 
And perhaps some one didn’t stand in 
his nether garment, for two mortal 
hours, shivering like a man in an ague- 
fit, till every trace of that confounded 
flour was removed. Per-haps not. 
But one thing I will assert positively. 
It was just twenty minutes to one, and 
I felt very chilly when I put myself be- 
tween the sheets that night. ' 

‘The next day was Sunday; and the 
morning brought my missing articles of 
clothing, and a note from Kate, full of 
apologies, and the tenderest condolence 
on account of the unfortunate embar- 
‘yassments, as she expressed it, which at- 
tended my visit of the evening before. 
She wanted to explain more fully, she 
said, and asked if I would call that 
evening, and give her an opportunity. 
I sent back word that I would, and 
well, to make a long story short, I am 
cured of my bashfulness, and Kate Gray 
is now Mrs. Brown.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said I. 


‘Yes,’ said he. And so we parted. 






























‘You told me I am growing Old? 
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AM GROWING OLD.’ 






You made me feel the fatal sting, 
No other hand to me could bring, 
You told me of the grave at hand, 
You told me of the far-off land, 

You told me of the different way @ 
The foot-paths of our journey lay — 
That you and I must take. 






Alas! ’tis true what you have said, 
The spring-time of my youth has fled ; 
And Nature’s book will soon unfold 
The secrets that we've all been told, 
Are stored away for those who tread 
The road that leads where lie the dead, 
That you and I must take. 





That far-off land will soon be known 
By even you who scarce have sown 
The seedlings of your youthful prime: 
Perhaps a month — perhaps a year, 
Perhaps a day ere you draw near 
That vast abyss, to there explore 
That we are taught is a dreary shore, 
That you and I must take. 


Why point to me the spectral train ? 
Not I alone must bear the chain, 
That drags behind Time’s blackened car, 
Why point to me the bloody star, 

That glowers on you as well as me, 

And points us to that turgid sea, 

Where you and [ must go ? 


*T is true, I've lived more years than you, 
But yet a grain of sand is all 

That in Time’s measure lies between us ; 
Then why this grain of sand discuss, 
Its length, its breadth of human life ? 
Oblivion’s gulf soon ends this strife, 
And you and I must go. 
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The Personalities of the American Press. 


THE PERSONALITIES OF 


From the mutual crimination and re- 
crimination, more or less constantly go- 
ing on between them, it would seem to 
a foreign eye that journalists in Amer- 
ica regard each other as natural ene- 
mies, whose chief delight it is to engage 
in a war of extermination. Certainly 
the practice of throwing dirt in words 
has nowhere reached sufh perfection as 
in American newspapers. Mr. B 
calls Mr. R a ‘lying little villain,’ 
and Mr. R calls Mr. B ‘an in- 
flated old gas-bag.’ Mr. G calls 
Mr. B ‘a lying old braggart,’ and Mr. 
B —— calls Mr. G ‘a galvanized 
squash,’ and these compliments are ex- 
changed with variations at frequent in- 
tervals all the year round. We will 
not pretend to say whether the ‘inflated 
old gas-bag,’ the ‘ galvanized squash,’ 
or ‘the lying little villain,’ has the best 
of it in argument such as this, for it 
smacks so much of Billingsgate that we 
should have to go there to find a compe- 
tent critic to decide the point. But 
surely it is a great mistake for men pro- 
fessing to direct public opinion, and re- 
present the intelligence of a great na- 
tion, to resort to such language as daily 
sullies the reputation of the American 
press. It is obvious that there is little 
love lost between the journalists of 
the United States; and we know that 
professional rivalry, and differences of 
political opinion, will arouse a real hos- 
tility ; but why go to the gutter for 
dirt to blacken each other with, and 
then parade it before the eyes of the 
world ad nauseam ? Certainly it tends 
only to degrade the parties to such un- 
seemly quarrelling, as well as to reflect 
discredit upon the press of the country 
generally. It is undignified and scan- 
dalous in character, an offence against 
good taste and society at large, and the 
great blemish which every where dis- 
figures American journalism, and lowers 
it in the opinion of foreign nations. 

We are aware that in many places 
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THE AMERICAN PRESS. 


newspapers are kept alive solely by the 
controversies they carry on with their 
neighbors ; but when public journals 
have to resort to such miserable shifts, 
to keep up their circulation, the sooner 
they say farewell to the world the bet- 
ter. They do a positive harm to their 
readers. But with respect to the lead- 
ing journals of New-York the case is 
different. They can afford to dispense 
with the rogues’ dictionary ; and if 
abuse is necessary to their daily lives, 
they could certainly do the severe thing 
in a gentlemanly way. 

If the Editor of the thinks it 
to the interest of his paper to black- 
guard the Editor of the , Or vice 
versa, he makes a mistake; and if he 
supposes that by deliberately calling a 
man ‘a liar,’ he succeeds more effectu- 
ally in carrying conviction to the minds 
of the many, he no less misjudges. It 
may raise a laugh, but it also excites 
our disgust. The utter absence of es- 
prit de corps among journalists in this 
country is to be regretted, as, without 
some sort of unity or combination 
among its members, no profession can 
attain a recognized social standing. At 
present newspaper editors must be con- 
tent to be judged by the journals with 
which they are connected, and their own 
individual merits. But? it would be 
much better if journalism in America 
could be elevated as it ought to be to 
that rank which it occupies for instance 
in France, where, every writer append- 
ing his name to what he writes, it is a 
field for ambitious men. It would not 
do, however, to adopt the latter custom 
in this country just now, as it would be 
difficult to calculate the number of 
personal difficulties which would inevi- 
tably arise from it. We should find 
Revenge and a cow-hide lying in wait at 
every street-corner; and to be a news- 
paper-writer would be about as much as 
a man’s life was worth. 

What the American Press stands most 
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in want of, is dignity. It is more tele- 
graphic, enterprising, intelligent, and 
fearless than the press of any other 
country in the world, and the leading 
journals enjoy a far larger circulation 
than those of Europe; but their influ- 
ence is not in acorresponding ratio, and 
for the very reason that not respecting 
each other, the public fail to respect them 
in the same proportion. As we grow 
older, however, our public journals will 
learn to eschew the unnecessary use of 
vulgar epithets, as applied to individuals, 
and revise their copious vocabulary of 
slang, for abusive personalities are the 
failing of youth in the press of every 
country. If we look to Canada, and the 
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neighboring British Provinces, we find 
the organs of popular opinion there 
in too many cases mere vehicles of slan- 
der and tools of party, without a spark 
of independence or dignity, and resem- 
bling the press of the United States only 
in its blemishes. As a consequence, 
their opinions are held in little less than 
contempt by the people, and they are re- 
viled for their revilings. 

It ought to be the aim of the journal- 
ist to elevate public sentiment, and cast 
a refining influence around him, and 
not, because he can find a vulgar crowd 
to laugh with him, berate his adversary 
in the heated language of the Five 
Points. 


CUTTING A TRUMP. 


Tue proprietor of the ‘ National Shav- 
ing Rooms’ was a man of early habits. 
Sun-rise saw him briskly trotting down 
the main street of the town, and up by 
three doors of a side-alley, to the mod- 
est-looking establishment for the further- 
ance of civilization, over which it had 
been his privilege for so many years to 
preside. The first ray that fell upon 
the tall striped pole at the alley-open- 
ing was no less sure to be followed by 
signs of life at Number Four above, than 
was Memnon’s statue to astonish the 
Egyptian natives by its mystericus 
popular matinées. Invariable was the 
regulation at Eliphalet Bobb’s, that 
shutters should be down and curtains 
drawn, the fire kindled and water fairly 
boiling, at least fifteen minutes before 
any conceivable case of too much beard 
could present itself. By ‘too much 
beard,’ I mean of course to look at the 
matter in a professional light. I dare 
not discuss the various relations of full 
beard, or of no beard at all ; the love of 
& moustache, or the poetry of perfect 
smoothness. Let me leave that to 
Frederick and Cousin Emily, when they 
have nothing else to talk of. 


For almost a dozen years, I believe, 
Eliphalet had turned the door-key, and 
set things to rights with a precision of 
character, and a completeness of under- 
standing with the old town-clock around 
the corner, that in its humble way is 
rarely surpassed. Of late years another 
element had been introduced into his 
morning labors, namely, having ar- 
ranged the shop in order, to tie on his 
apron, and clasping both hands behind 
his back, to stare up and down the al- 
ley, and out across the main street, a 
goodly number of times before the ap- 
pearance of his first customer, who sel- 
dom failed, at the proper minute every 
morning, to come in and get an ‘ easy 
shave,’ as he was pleased to call it, per- 
haps because it was done by private 
contract at half-price. He was a short, 
thick-set man, with a face big enough 
for extra rates, especially as his chin 
seemed favorable (had not measures 
been taken against it) to ‘the rapid 
growth of a stumpy underbrush of a 
mixed white and sandy variety. He 
would bounce into the shop in a despe- 
rate hurry, and talk away in a torrent 
of good-humor, in spite of Mr. Bobb’s 
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daily protestations, that he ‘could n’t be 
responsible for those half-priced gentle- 
men that had their throats cut by their 
own carelessness.” When through the 
process, he would jump out of the 
chair, whirl around to be brushed, and, 
slapping Mr. Bobb on the back, would 
walk at a rapid pace down the way to 
the rail-road station, where he took the 
early train up, year in and year out. 

He was in fact a second Bobb, falling 
short of that model of punctuality only 
in the duration of time for which his 
habits had been maintained. It was no 
wonder that the twain thought every 
thing of each other. Sam Miblett’s 
hearty slap on the back was just the 
thing needed to get the machinery into 
healthy working order for the day; 
while he himself had long ago been in- 
doctrinated with the idea that he was a 
bill that could n’t pass without Mr. 
Bobb’s acceptance on the face. And had 
they kept on until to-day, without a 
break in their routine, it might have 
been a queer fact to chronicle, no doubt, 
but not much of any thing beyond that. 
Had Bobb always been Bobb, and had 
his early customer continued the same 
identical Sam Miblett that every body 
had all along taken him to be, it would 
indeed have been a triumph of method, 
but I fear they never would have had 
the pleasure of your acquaintance, 
reader. 

After a week or two of spring has 
driven well out of mind the storms and 
cold of the past season, the mornings 
tempt one to unwonted energy in early 
rising, to see whether the buds and 
leaves have not forgotten their trick of 
sudden opening over night. My energy 
is immense upon these occasions, and a 
short stroll about town before the hour 
for breakfast has given me wonderful 
importance in the eyes of our less reso- 
lute boarders. Not unfrequently my 
steps were directed to Eliphalet’s head- 
quarters. Here I was sure to find him 
at work, or at any rate, all ready for it ; 
the rows of mugs looking as prim and 
solid as a line of Dutch militia in holi- 
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day white, the glittering razor-blades in 
the rack above not unlike these fierce 
men’s bayonets. You were sure of a 
pleasant smile, and ‘Good morning, Sir,’ 
as he waited for you to get stowed nicely 
away in the comfortable chair, before the 
furious stir of lather, and the dull sound 
of the strap, betokened the coming 
skirmish—the brush and the cold steel. 

If I had found the ‘ National Rooms’ 
burnt to ashes, I might have been but 
little surprised, since I have acquired 
the habit of sleeping through all night 
fire-alarms — having resigned a director- 
ship in a first-class insurance company 
for that express purpose. But imagine 
my astonishment, one morning, upon 
turning up Commercial Alley, to discover 
the building, and — no Bobb; shutters 
up and the door fastened, but no signs 
of Eliphalet. Involuntarily I looked 
around to the main street, to see if the 
for once belated proprietor was not 
coming post-haste around the corner. 
Even Homer sometimes nods, and per- 
haps, thought I, Mr. Bobb may have 
been living a little on his reputation 
lately. But all was quiet at Number 
Four. A preliminary peep through the 
key - hole disclosed the old room with 
every thing in proper order, as far as 
the dim light through the cracks of the 
shutters would admit of the observation. 

After a more extended reconnoissance 
about the exterior premises, [ turned to 
go back home, reflecting on the propri- 
ety of alarming the whole population 
by the simple announcement that the 
clock would soon strike six, and ‘ you 
could n’t get shaved at Bobb’s — it 
wasn’t open.’ Among the first persons 
I saw was Mr. Miblett, who was coming 
toward me with a careless gait, looking 
as though nothing in particular was the 
matter. He was evidently behind-time 
also, for the early train had been gone 
nearly half-an-hour. 

‘Mornin’, Mr. Miblett; where’s Mr. 
Bobb ? can’t find him at the store; all 
locked up — what in the world is the 
matter? Any thing serious ?’ 

‘Oh! no; a little matter of business, 
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that’s all. I shan’t go away myself till 
the next train to-day. Bobb went off 
in the early one this morning. <A gen- 
tleman who came down with me last 
night has taken him away, on important 
business. He ll be back in a week or 
two, I’m thinking. I’m going to get a 
hand in town to-day to run the estab- 
lishment, just the same as usual. _Lit- 
tle strange, an’t it?’ and Mr. Miblett 
grinned as if in contemplation of some 
comical features in the affair, which had 
really escaped my notice. ‘It is all right, 
however. Don’t trouble yourself, Sir, 
in the least. Excuse me; I’m a little 
in a hurry.’ 

He made his statement good by set- 
ting off at a rate even surpassing the 
small shop-boys, when on some rare oc- 
casion they have become inoculated with 
the belief that their employer’s feputa- 
tion depends on the rapidity with whic! 
his packages travel along the thorough- 
fares. 

Having accustomed ourselves to a se- 
quence of things which has maintained 
its identity for years, no matter of how 
trifling a nature it may be, we cannot 
help feeling a shock at its rupture. How 
could I contemplate Mr. Bobb’s desertion 
of his post — which not for once had 
even sickness necessitated — without a 
sentiment that, were it not strictly con- 
fidential, the public, whose nerves were 
to be so sorely tried, would be entitled 
to full explanation? To attribute his 
absence to the same causes as other peo- 
ple’s was absurd. No one for a moment 
hinted at culpability, but every body 
was certain that it would eventuate in 
something of the romantic, and insisted 
upon Sam Miblett’s connivance, to which 
opinion that gentleman exhibited more 
than usual indifference. 

Mr. Bobb prolonged his stay to a de- 
gree, that some few declared he meant 
never to return. The additional absence 
of Mr. Miblett, about a week after his 
friend’s departure, was equally the sub- 
ject of comment. But the individual 
who acted as vice-regent at the ‘Na- 
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tional Rooms,’ was confident that ‘the 
gentleman would return by the begin- 
ning or end of the week,’ as the case 
might be—his opinion being worth 
about as much as the average, since all 
were in the dark together. 

When the good people of the town 
began to receive wedding-cards of ‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Miblett,’ every body 
was, as in duty bound, astonished at 
the sudden freak of so determined an 
old bachelor; until one or two had 
courage enough to say, ‘they had al- 
ways thought somethin’ of the sort 
would happen,’ when their numbers, of 
course, rapidly increased to a majority. 
As for me, I confess to less surprise at 
this news than at Mr. Bobb’s return, 
and the removal of his lodgings to the 
house that the newly - married couple 
had taken— one of the most delightful 
places in town. Mr. Miblett was known 
to be by no means a man of property ; 
and those who made it their business to 
account for every thing they chanced to 
see, on being assured that the bride was 
no heiress, had almost concluded that 
Eliphalet himself had sustained the 
affliction of some lately deceased rela- 
tive — wealthy and liberal. But, how- 
ever common in novel-writing, the sup- 
position, we know, is hardly tenable in 
practical, every-day matters ; beside, 
Mr. Bobb wore no weed on his hat. 
And what was most inexplicable of all, 
he, actually went down to the shop as 
soon as he had reached home, and kept 
to work regularly as before, at the brush 
and razor. 


‘My friend,’ said Mr. Bobb to me one 
day after the gossip about the little af- 
fair had quite died away, ‘I’m going to 
tell you what I left town so sudden for 
last spring, as I do n’t mind now if you 
and one or two others of my steady 
customers do know it.’ 

I was taking my ease in an elegant 
chair which formed part of the new fix- 
tures lately put into the establishment, 
and was not disinclined to hear what- 
ever he might see fit to communicate. 
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‘T don’t blame folks for being curious 
to know —and I can’t say that it isn’t 
any of their business either, because it 
does look a little queer in a man so 
steady as I was, travellin’ off here in this 
kind of way, without so much as goin’ 
round and joggin’ some of the slow ones’ 
elbows to pay up. I should ha’ been 
curious myself, I know, and a good deal 
more so to see him a-comin’ back with 
somebody who used to be a real steady 
sort of a youth, married and livin’ ’n 
smart kind of house, and all that. But 
the long and short of it is, that I’ve 
been a hard-working man for these many 
years, and never spent much, so that 
now ’t I've got a little money, I con- 
cluded to do just what I was mind to 
with it. But, Lord love you, Sir, I 
haven't got above my business. I 
would n’t be hired to give it up and go 
to doin’ nothin’. 

‘Yes,’ said I, by way of approval: in 
fact I kept saying it all through his nar- 
rative. 

‘Some twenty years ago, almost, I 
was doin’ a good business in a smart 
drivin’ place in New-York State. There 
were some very good people there; at 
any rate, they ‘encouraged their own,’ 
for they always made a good deal of me. 
We were all good friends together: that 
is, we all meant to be, or I did; but 
there would be one, now and then, you 
know, rather off and ugly. There was 
one or two who didn’t any more than 
treat me civil— never mind why: but I 
got to be hail fellow, so that drink be- 
gan to have a little influence over me 
before I knew it. You don’t believe it, 
I suppose, but I used to be one of the 
readiest men to go off on aright good 
time, and come home the worse for wear, 
with the edge all taken off. 

‘One evening I had just got home 
from a good time, and went down to see 
that the shop was all right — not intend- 
ing to do any work that night. While 
I was there, a man came in and said he 

ranted to get shaved. I told him if he 
had that fancy he could n’t gratify it in 
my shop, for I wasn’t going to work for 
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any body at that time of night: it had 
but just grown dark. The man insisted 
upon it, and after a while I behaved 
more respectfully, and finally agreed to 
do the job for him. When I lighted up 
I found he was a no very good friend of 
mine; and fool that I was, excited by 
my carousal, I conceived the notion that 
he had come in on purpose to get me 
into a quarrel. My hand trembled with 
nervous emotion, but I was too proud 
to refuse him again, and I set to work. 
He was silent, while I rattled away im- 
moderately about every thing. 

‘My grudge against him was nothing 
at all, while I was sober, but now some- 
how it seemed to grow into downright 
hate. I conjured up all kinds of queer 
and wandering thoughts. My hand 
seemed to have lost: all control. He 
started, and 

‘Lorp bless you, Sir, what’s the mat- 
ter?’ 

I had started also half-way out of my 
seat. He gently pushed me back, and 
kept on his work of cutting my hair. 

‘S’pose I'd been shavin’ you just now!’ 

It occurred to me that, like most peo- 
ple, I had a jugular somewhere, which 
in that event might have become subject 
to a little unsolicited phlebotomy. Mr. 
Bobb continued : 

‘Well, as I was sayin’, he sort o’ 
started, and somehow my hand slipped 
and — you could ha’ put your fist clean 
through the trap-door that opened in 
that man’s cheek. Poor fellow, he 
turned as pale as this here cloth, and the 
gash began to bleed and run down; 
enough, one would suppose, to sober me 
ina moment, but it didn’t. I had n’t 
sense enough to see how silly it was to 
act as though the thing had been done 
on purpose. I was just on the point of 
leavin’ him and running off when a 
friend came in, and got me to help fix 
the man up. It was not a very bad 
wound, and the man was in no danger. 
But I couldn’t stand the talk there was 
the next day. I knew my reputation 
was ruined, and I packed up things and 
came off, without any body’s knowing a 











word of it but one of my most trusty 
friends. Some said the prosecution 
which the man threatened frightened 
me. False! I didn’t care a straw for 
that, for I knew the threat didn’t mean 
any thing. 

I shan’t tell you the days and nights 
I thought it all over; but I had made 
up my mind at last that the man should 
have full recompense for all the injury I 
had done him. Twicea year, Sir, I sent 
that man money. Herefusedit. Iwas 
obstinate. He could not find my where- 
He knew that he myst take it, 
and I knew that nothing else would 
satisfy me. Two years ago I stopped 
my payments. I had to do it because 
my friend refused to keep silent in the 
matter any longer if I continued it. 
Goodness, Sir, you do n't know how glad 
I was every six months to send off a 
package to him. I didn’t want the 
money. It was all high and dry beyond 
what I could ever possibly want for my- 
self.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I again, admiring the rare 
excellence of the man, and for the first 
time getting a clue to his systematic 
conduct for the last dozen years. ‘ But 
why didn’t he hunt you up? Nothing 
easier — look into directories—‘ Barbers, 
letters A-B: Bobb, Eliphalet, 4 Com- 
mercial Alley, P——’ There you have 
it plain as daylight.’ 

‘Wait a moment! 
ing, at the outset, 
thing, but perhaps a few days will make 
no difference. The fact is, then, that 
the family taste never inclined to the 
name I have borne since [ lived here; 
‘Eliphalet’ is a sort of extra, middle 
name they tacked on to me; but my 
surname is ‘Robert,’ easy to lop it off 
into ‘Bobb,’ you notice, but ‘John FE. 
Robert’ and ‘ Leffy Bobb,’ you see, are 
no more alike than a pig and a parasol. 
If the Legislature change it back again, 
people needn’t know the why and 
wherefore. 

‘The day before I left town last 
spring, a gentleman came in and got to 
talking, and finally wound up by say- 
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ing I was just the man he wanted, and 
he was my pensioner’s son. His father 
had been confined by an acute disorder 

for some months, and for fear of sudden 
death without a settlement, had deputed 
him to hunt me up and bring me out 
with him to his residence, some two or 
three hundred miles further West than 
the scene of our last meeting. 

I went. I felt it my duty to go. He 
had become rich, and for public spirit 
and benevolence was highly esteemed 
by his townsmen. No two men ever 
met each other with more curious feel- 
ings, or parted better friends. No mat- 
ter if he thought me odd and queer, he 
knew that I was honest, and was happy 
in what I had done. My remittances he 
had regularly received, and had invest- 
ed every cent in even better securi- 
ties than his own property. Singularly 
lucky himself, he had retired with a for- 
tune, and my contributions had accu- 
mulated to asum that astonished me. 
What to do with it I did not know. 
could not spend it in any reasonable 
length of time, even if I should have 
left off business, and that I could n't 
think of doing. I had no relatives to 
give it to. It was useless to offer any 
part of it to him. Luckily the friend 
who had served me so faithfully as an 
agent between us, had a sister ready to 
be married. The parties were in hum- 
ble circumstances. They say that some 
body made Mary Train quite a comfort- 
able little wedding-present when she be- 
came Mrs. Miblett. You see I am en- 
joying that money a second time besides 
doing what little I can to make other 
people happy in the bargain.’ 

‘And the old fellow himself — your 
Western financier : 

‘Is at the ‘Cedars,’ on a visit pur- 
posely made with his family here to see 
us — looking young and vigorous, tao. 
Walk up and sce him.’ 

‘Bobb,’ in due time became ‘ Robert, 
and all who knew the facts, I have thus 
imperfectly thrown together, were una- 
nimous in the declaration that Eliphalet 
had ‘cut a trump.’ 






















































































































































































































































































My Cousin, 


MY COUSIN, 


My cousin, ‘Sans Souci,’ has Ween 
passing a few weeks with us in the 
country, this summer. ‘Sans’ is a 
pretty young fellow of twenty-one, of 
irreproachable taste in dress, arrange- 
ment of hair, twirl of moustache, and 
is never in fact guilty of any thing un- 
becoming —a fine gentleman! He hasa 
natural antipathy to any thing like work, 
and is a sympathizing friend of that 
young swell in ‘ Punch,’ who, when his 
father gravely remarks, that ‘the war 
will undoubtedly put a stop to all kinds 
of business,’ languidly replies, that he 
is ‘deloighted to hear it; awlways had 
the gweatest aversion to all kinds of 
But ‘Sans Souci,’ though 
not a remarkably ‘ active citizen,’ has a 


business!’ 


singular talent for making himself com- 
fortable and happy, and (what does not 
always follow) of conferring at the same 
time those blessings on his cotempora- 
ries. He walks, I suppose, in the ranks 
of the ‘ Nothing to Do’s, possibly is 
their leader; and yet it is rather unjust 
to place him there, for, after all, he ac- 
complishes what the industrious, prac- 
tical people signally fail in — he enter- 
tains us! Sydney Smith once said, 
that ‘the most tremendous of all things 
is a magnanimous dunce!’ And cer- 
tainly it is highly aggravating to be 
forced to respect and endure our per- 
fectly sensible friends, when they are so 
very tiresome! ‘Sans Souci,’ though 
he could scarcely procure the situation 
of that ‘smart, active lad,’ always 
‘wanted’ in the newspapers; and who, 
if a slave at auction, would not bring a 
very high price, yet fulfils his ‘mission,’ 
I fancy, better than most of us —if his 
mission is to be handsome and amiable, 
there is not a doubt of it! He is al- 
ways good-looking, he is always agreea- 
ble, he will sing you a love- ditty, a 
Scotch ballad, or a German drinking- 
song, at the shortest notice —and not 
very badly either! 
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SANS SOUCI? 

He has always a good appetite! A 
noble trait in man, woman, or child; it 
speaks of a clear conscience, and a vir- 
tuous life! Therefore, he is not one of 
those provoking people who, when one 
is particularly hungry, ‘can take noth- 
ing.” Oh! no; ‘Sans’ is always ready 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner, and sup- 
per; and does not object to any epi- 
sode of that nature which may occur 
between those epochs of 
tory. 
our 


daily his- 

He drinks our claret and smokes 
segars so calmly and genially, 
that we feel he confers an honor on 
both! 

What is a or a sail without 
‘Sans Souci,’ to enliven us by his humor, 
and to increase our pleasure by his in- 
tense enjoyment of every thing? We 
feel so glad to have horses, carriage, 
We might in- 
deed manage to live comfortably, even 
cheerfully, without them ; but he — ah! 
it would be very hard that ‘Sans Souci’ 
should not have all the luxuries of 
wealth! At the first thought, we feel 
that he is somewhat injured in not hav- 
ing been born to a fortune; that his 
parents should have been rich, as well 
as honest ; and should have bequeathed 
those charming qualities to their son 
and heir. But how wisely and beauti- 
fully these things are ordered! For at 
a second glance we perceive that being 
poor is the very foundation of that har- 
monious and lovely character of our 
cousin! and the possession of a large 
property would have destroyed those 
delightful traits which so much endear 
‘Sans Souci’ to his rich friends! For 
how could he then have exercised that 
fascinating and amiable quality of al- 
lowing them to contribute to his com- 
forts and pleasures? Why is he so 
universally a favorite? Why is he al- 
ways wanted? Because he has neither 
a care nor a cent in the world! The 
cents would have brought the cares to 
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and boat at his service. 
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vex and disturb that equanimity which 
we so prize in him! His success grows 
out of his very failure to succeed! Be- 
cause he is so very poor, there is no 
possibility of his ever being rich — rich 
enough I mean to support so luxurious 
and fastidious a mortal as ‘Sans Souci; ’ 
therefore he does not annoy himself and 
others by absurd efforts to reach what 
he was not made to gain! Sensible fel- 
low! he remains quiet and good-natured, 
till those who were made to get it, do 
get it, and they naturally hand a portion 
to ‘Sans,’ seeing him waiting in so quiet 
and gentlemanly a manner! Gentle- 
manly? Princely, I should say ; for he 
is a prinee, and his friends are his will- 
ing subjects ! 

Oh! no; it would be entirely out of 
character for ‘Sans Souci’ to be a mil- 
lionaire. Let the vulgar and stupid 
work, and get money! ‘Sans Souci’ is 
perfectly well-bred and refined, as I have 
mentioned. Did we miss the effects of 
wealth, and the results of this hard 
money-getting, it would be very differ- 
ent; but ‘Sans Souci’ is one of those 
fivored mortals, over whose wants a be- 
neficent fairy ever presides! Were he 
worth millions, his wardrobe and tout 
ensemble could not be more perfectly 
elegant. All the little refinements of 
life are his; we never stop to inquire 
how ; we instinctively feel that it should 
be so; that it would be monstrous and 
unnatural for ‘Sans Souci’ to have a 
want unsupplied! To be forced to wear 
a shabby coat, a shocking hat, or re- 
proachable gloves! 

The wittiest of doctors has given it as 
his medical opinion, that 


‘Virrve may flourish in an old cravat, 
While man and nature scorn the shocking 
hat.’ 


Virtue may, a dowdy virtue, but not 
‘Sans Souci;’ which proves, I think, 
that my cousin is an individual superior 
even to Virtue! No! ‘Sans Souci’ 
would ‘ die first,’ before consenting to 
‘flourish’ in such a soil! A soiled cra- 
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vat! Should he so far forget his dignity 
as to appear in that article, society, feel- 
ing itself injured, would demand an ex- 
planation! Nature having said to ‘Sans 
Souci,’ ‘ Be ornamental,’ ‘Sans’ has no 
right to violate that mandate by being 
otherwise than the well-dressed, splen- 
did fellow that he always is; for to do 
him justice, he appreciates the glory of 
his destiny! If my cousin has Nothing 
to Do, we cannot accuse him of having 
Nothing to Wear! When he came down 
to our country -seat, ‘t was after the 
fashion of a belle bound for Newport! 
Such gp array of garments! Coats for 
morning, noon, and night; coats for 
walking, driving, and sitting still. Caps 
for rowing, riding, smoking, and shoot- 
ing! I felt quite ashamed of the small- 
sized dressing-room, but he kindly ex- 
cused, with his customary courtesy, our 
limited accommodations. ; 

His visit of a month passed all too 
rapidly. I would have him stay for- 
ever —I mean as long as the fine wea- 
ther lasted; for I must confess on the 
long, rainy days I ‘felt’ for ‘ Sans 
Souci,’ he looked so grieved that the sun 
so failed in his duty, and that clouds 
and rain were so faithful at their trade! 
I felt that he was injured by the incon- 
siderate elements, and sought to solace 
his sufferings with ‘ books’ and music, 
(not work,) ‘and healthful play.’ 

But Sans, though he tosses off a new 
poem or novel as he would a glass of 
champagne, cannot be called a ‘ highly 
cultivated person,’ he is not ‘ steeped in 
science,’ nor is his name ever likely to 
wear an ‘F. R.S.!’ There is no pos- 
sibility of it if that means what De 
Quincey translates it, ‘a Fellow Remark- 
ably Stupid!’ But, as I said, ‘Sans 
Souci’ is not a bookish man, yet often 
turns his fine eyes on a new poem or 
novel ; and in the occasional floods when 
we were forced to remain in our ark, he 
would read aloud to us in his rich mu- 
sical voice; most often from Charles 
Dickens in whom he delights; Harold 
Skimpole is his particular admiration! 
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Did he recognise his own portrait? A 
daguerreotype of him, indeed, if Dick- 
ens had carried out the idea with which 
he began to paint that character, instead 
of spoiling the sketch by the detestable 
coloring of blackest ingratitude and de- 
termined cunning! For these qualities 
are as foreign to Sans Souci as those of 
— hard work and money-getting ! 

No; 
‘Sans ’— excepting his income, which 
is nothing to speak of, still less to 
spend! But he has all that he desires, 
dictu! He wants a great 
many things ‘here below,’ and hejnva- 
riably gets them! TI have said that 
Sans is not a learned man; yet he is 
quite intelligent, and I am positive could 


there is nothing small about 


m irab ile 


tell you the difference between longitude 
and latitude! He can talk admirably on 
all subjects; the less he knows about 
them the better; Admirably, I say, be- 
cause his remarks are often so original, 
and give us such new ideas of men and 
things. 

We soon perceive that he is not con- 
nected ‘by birth or marriage,’ with the 
Gradgrind family. 
to names and dates, and gives to facts 
no ‘local habitation.’ 


That he is superior 


I remember one 
evening when he was very eloquent on 
the subject of spiritualism, which a very 
keen, skeptical man was sneering at. 
Sans probably had never before given a 
thought to the subject, but considering 
it only ‘gentlemanly,’ to defend the ab- 
sent (or present) spirits, he assumed 
that ‘honorable but arduous task,’ for 
some time with great ruccess, but at 
last was forced to take cowardly ref- 
uge in a fact, but as he converted it 
into a fiction, we freely forgave him! 
‘Remember, Sir,’ he began quite fiercely, 
remember that reformers in all ages 
have met with persecution and obloquy ; 
why, Sir Isaac Newton, the great Sir 
Isaac, very nearly last his life because 
he dared affirm that the earth moved 
round the ’ TI here interposed to 
inquire if the ‘ great Sir Isaac’ was an 
acquaintance of one Mr. Galileo? but 


-ufacturing Company ! 


. Sans Souci.’ 
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he appeared to think 
relevant ! 


the question ir- 


I think it was the same day at dinner 
that he naively asked: ‘ How it was pos- 
sible for water to be forced through the 
double silver iee-pitcher, so as to cover 
the outside with moisture?’ But none 
of us were shocked by these little expos- 
ures; on the contrary, they endeared 
‘Sans Souci’ to us ten-fold! We meet 
with plenty of prosy, accurate people to 
dose us with facts ! 

And so too we meet with plenty of 
hard, wise and worldly characters, most 
respectable, most unlovable! Let us re- 
spect them for their respectability. 
Pay them for what they are worth. 
Set down the amount in dollars and 

Square the account! At the 
same time let us do justice to any ‘Sans 


cents. 


Souci’ who by chance crosses our path 
to mitigate all this worldly wisdom. 
He is neither very great nor very good, 
but he is very pleasant and very cheer- 
ing, and some of the very great 
good are particularly unpleasant 
depressing. 


and 
and 


Corn and Cabbages are admirable in- 
stitutions, no doubt, (though personally 
we rather question the latter,) but they 
do not take the place of Fruits and 
Flowers 

Behold the lilies of the field! they 
toil not, neither do they spin, nor have 
they any interest whatever in any Man- 
They are utterly 
deficient in Bank stocks, in Railroad 
stocks, (lucky lilies, that they are!) like 
‘Sans Souci,’ they lead a perfectly gay 
and idle life! They live for Beauty 
alone; no, not alone, but also for Love 
and Charity, since they adorn and cheer 
the dusty wayside of life for weary mor- 
tals dragging along their money-bags 
and heavy aftillery of ‘facts.’ They 
are not at all practical, these lazy Lilies ; 
but they wear such robes as no money 
can purchase! We cannot boil or bake 
them for dinner or supper; but they 
have a perfume so exquisite, we can 
easily excuse other deficiencies in their 
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characters. Yes, the Lilies accomplish — sans souci, et sans six sovs—you 
what Corn and Cabbages clothed in also are a Lily of the Field! May you 
homespun, and very sensible, nevercan. bloom on through countless summers, 
‘Sans Souci,’ my handsome cousin! and never — suspend! 
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A souprer lay on the battle-field, his face was ashen gray, 
Ilis strong, young life in peaceful throbs was eddying away, 

And on his lips there lay a joy, as sweet, and pure, and calm, 

As if the cup he drank with pain, was brimming deep with balm. 












He turned his dimming eyes along his crushed and bleeding form, 
And smiled to think this wreck of youth could not outlive the storm. 

He gazed upon his shattered form, and welcomed death in life, 
And softly murmured to himself: ‘I pledged it to my wife — 

To one among the Green North Hills, who took my proffered hand, 
And said with sweet solemnity: ‘To her, my native land, 

I give you, dear, with woman’s trust — may you and justice live 

To bless me yet with happiness —’t is all I have to give.’ 














‘And so we parted on the hills — her life along with mine 
Was laid a loving sacrifice upon our Country’s shrine ; 
I have no hand to carry back, and would not pain her eyes 
With sight of all I’ve suffered here beneath these burning skies ; 
But she will follow when she knows ; two fallen and not one, 
Will be recorded up in heaven when this wild war is done! 
She'll fall with patient sorrowing for one who comes no more, 
And I, with far less agony, die in the battle’s roar.’ 














And then the darkness deepened in the dying soldier’s eyes, 
As shadows creep at evening-time when sunset westward flies ; 

His smile grew pale as moonlight, in the silence deathly deep, 
And peaceful as the stars die out, he sank in heroes’ sleep. 

His comrade kissed his pallid lips — then made a soldier’s grave 

In sad but hurried tenderness — the tender are the brave ! 







Then sweeping through the Green North Hills, flapped blighting wings of pain, 
Long columned names of those who fell, the wounded and the slain : 

And his, it bore the death-wound home — a bloodless one, but deep, 

And two, our country’s martyred ones, in heaven their trysting keep. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH, 

Docror Posey is still the foot-ball of 
fortune, still feeling in his soul that 
however fortune may seem to favor him 
for a brief hour, still when about to 
enter upon the enjoyment of some 
cherished scheme, Nemesis will reiippear 
and the old familiar voice cry terribly 
from the darkling depths: ‘ What ho! 
there; stop that, Doctor! stop that!’ 

Was not this the reason why he hid 
in his office for long days, coveting its 
retirement? Did he not realize that he 
was doomed to reénact the fable of 
Tantalus with the water almost touch- 
ing his lips ? 

Had not his life been a succession of 
hopes — hopes nearly realized, but yet 
always deferred, withered, 
made dead? And yet, in spite of 
its sad experiences, the human heart 
hopes on, and its illusions cease only 
with its beat. 

So Dr. Posey still hoped. 

Thinking that it would be as favorable 
a time as any to enter the marital rela- 
tion, he had accordingly wooed and won 
a most estimable lady. It was too late 
now to reconsider that step ; it would 
be unmanly to beg to be excused; be- 
sides, the lady already wore the betroth- 
al ring. Indeed there was no occasion, 
from pecuniary considerations, to avoid 


crushed, 


any such union, as the lady’s means 
were ample, and the Doctor would be 
sure of a competence in any event. 

It so happened that the Doctor was 
visiting at the house of his future father- 
in-law. Some of the family friends, who 
were let into the secret, were also there. 
The Doctor was never in better spirits, 
so every body remarked, and what 
every body says must be so. What 
anecdotes he would tell? How keenly 
he would relish others’ tales and sallies 
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of wit. How his loud laughs would 
reverberate through the house, exciting 
by irresistible contagion the risibility of 
the whole company. At the social board 
he is the life of the party, and Miss Dix 
feels proud of her intended lord. .He 
bids fair to drink as many cups of tea 
as Robert Hall did on one occasion, 
when his hostess, missing two dozen of 
her tea-spoons, and wondering whither 
they had gone, discovered that that 
gentleman had unwittingly purloined a 
tea-spoon for each cup of tea he had 
drank. 

But suddenly —what! Well, sud- 
denly what it is. Do you, says the 
reader, intend to mar the social festivi- 
ties of the hour? We don’t want any 
Banquo’s ghost conjured up when the 
Dix family are feasting so merrily. 
Nevertheless, the truth must be told. 
The Doctor’s tea-cup fell from his hand, 
and the broken pieces clattered on his 
plate. His head fell on one side. One 
of his eyes was higher than the other. 
One was wide cpen and the other nearly 
shut. Still the Doctor talked, but 
somewhat unintelligibly, and immoder- 
ately funny. ‘I heard the Nemesis 
halloaing to me to stop. It is no use, 
Mary, [am done for now. Let me see 
myself in the mirror. The old horse 
might as well be trotted out on the 
common and let run, for all he is good 
for now.’ 

Dr. Posey had been stricken down 
with paralysis. While laughing and 
talking out of his head, he was borne 
away from the tea-table by four persons, 
two having hold of his hands and two of 
his feet, and laid down in a bed in the 
Dix house, where a kind, ministering 
angel, in the shape of little Mary, waited 
on him, nursed him, and prayed that 
Gop might spare him to her. 

Slowly, very slowly his reason re- 
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turned, perhaps ‘ not entirely,’ as the 
Doctor himself afterwards naively re- 
marked. After a long confinement to 
his bed, he once more walked about, 
though with an unsteady swagger, and 
not as in the days of yore. The differ- 
ence in the elevation of his eye-brows 
imparted a ludicrous appearance to his 
countenance. Occasionally he would 
get to muttering to himself while walk- 
ing the streets. People would look up 
after him, and say he was n’t all sound. 

Once more, however, he and little 
Mary Dix talked over their loves. When 
the Doctor should fully convalesce, the 
marriage-bells should ring out the joyful 
news. While Mary in her enthusiasm 
was thus dreaming of the future and 
portraying it in the gaudy colors which 
her imagination loved so much, how did 
Dr. Posey feel? He felt as if he might 
be struck dead any minute. Finally, 
after much concealment, he told Mary 
so. The heavy blow almost prostrated 
the little woman to the earth, ay, even 
under one of the green prairie knolls. 
With tears in their eyes and love in their 
hearts, they parted only as friends, no 
longer as betrothed lovers. They knew 
full well that it would not do. If they 
should appoint again, the Nemesis 
would disappoint. They must wait for 
their union until the infirmities of our 
poor flesh shall have passed through the 
ordeal of death, and it rises again a 
glorified body. 

Let not scandal say aught against the 
name of Mary Dix. Sensitive as the 
sensitive-plant, yet she tended by the 
bed-side of her imbecile lover, listened 
pitifully to his incoherent ravings, and 
shrank not from his touch. To her kind- 
ness does he owe the small remnant of 
his days. Should the Nemesis come 
again, she will in all probability take 
him off; but we will vouch that the last 
recollection, the dearest earthly thought, 
the only concern of Dr. Posey, will be 
about little Mary Dix. 





Gexevieve did not long remain in 
New-Haven after the departure of Robert 
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Ferrara. Her father, at the earnest re- 
quest of Mr. David Mather’s family, 
consented that she should return to 
Baltimore, to complete her education 
with Rosalind, who was nearly of the 
same age, and pursuing the same or 
parallel studies. Thither accordingly 
she hied again, and now, after the lapse 
of the year over which we have flown, 
she has gone through the prescribed 
routine at the ‘ Young Ladies’ Institute,’ 
and takes a recognized place in the so- 
ciety of Baltimore. Genevieve, as we 
have already intimated, was one of those 
good, whole-souled, practical, and withal 
Christian girls, of whom it will be said, 
when they are dead and gone, the world 
was better that they lived. Really 
benevolent at heart, now that she was a 
sister in the church with plenty of lei- 
sure to do a good deed, her theoretical 
inclinations were merged into convictions 
of duty. 

‘Mr. Danguerry, have you any thing 
for me to do?’ she would say. ‘I don't 
mean to become a Mrs. Fry or a Florence 
Nightingale, so please be forewarned in 
time ; but I feel as if I ought to do a 
little good in the world. It is quite 
roomy, you know. Because the sun 
lights it, that’s no reason the stars — I 
mean the little stars — should refuse 
to shine. Now, is it?’ 

‘No, I think not, Genevieve. What 
is it you propose ?’ 

‘Do you Methodist ministers know 
of any very poor, deserving people, to 
whom I might be of some assistance ? 
I thought you would be likely to know, 
or to have heard of some. Occasionally 
I like to take a little ride, and semi- 
oceasionally I have something to spare 
from my porte-monnaie, or as you 
gentlemen would say, ‘I am flush,’ for 
father is very indulgent ; and so for the 
benefit of the exercise and the pleasure 
it would give me, I would like to do a 
little good in a quiet way. Now don't 
laugh, and go and tell Uncle and Aunt 
and Cousin Rose, and have them poking 
fun at me as a walking or riding elee- 
mosynary institution.’ 
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‘By no means, Genevieve. 


I like 


your ideas on the subject very much, 


and know just such a family as you de- 


scribe, 


The name of the head is Jesse 


Jessup; he has several young children, 


and is one of your easy, good-natured 


old 


souls 


that 


getting along. 


have no 


idea 
I know they are often 


about 


without the common necessaries of life. 


The old man is an oddity, too, in his 


way. 


He is all the time running after 


great men, or wonderful objects of some 


kind or other, and will any time enter- 
tain you an hour talking about them, if 
you would only stop to listen.’ 


‘What 


guerry ?’ 


is his 


number, 


Mr. Dan- 


‘[ think there is no number on the 


house. 


tenement on 


Cherry and Vine streets.’ 
‘Oh! Tam so glad that you have told 


me about him. 


It is a little brown, one-story 
the north-east 


of 


corner 


I will get a map of the 
city and find him out.’ 
Some days after this conversation 


the city of Baltimore was overflowing 
with excitement and expectation. <A 
prince of the blood royal was coming ; 
none of your pseudo princes, starved at 
home but lionized abroad ; cheating the 
people with shams and sporting regal 
paraphernalia, but a genuine prince, 
tracing his ancestry back to William 
the Conqueror, dressed in plain citizens’ 
clothes and modest withal ; leaving his 
title behind him while travelling in this 
unostentatious, republican country, but 
every where received, honored, feted, as 


England’s future hope, the Prince of 


Wales, Earl of Chester, and Lord of the 


Isles, ete. 


He 


comes ; 


thousands 


crowd the 


streets to catch a glimpse of the fair- 
browed boy. Riches with their display, 
poverty with its rags; thousands of 
handkerchiefs wave him a welcome ; 
thousands of smiles greet him; the 
cannon thunders forth its joy; fire- 
works emblazon his name ; rockets whiz 
in his honor; music greets him — him 
the eldest-born of England's best sove- 


reign, and her king that is to be. 
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As the procession passes the Mather 
residence, Rosalind is at the window, 


dressed to perfection ; and as she waves 
her perfumed handerchief, she inwardly 
wishes she were the fair-browed boy, 
or rather that he were older and she 
some body else privileged to sit by his 


side. 
not there. 


But where is Genevieve ? 


She is 


Yonder, too, on the side-walk, pass 
and Cinderella 
Jessup, his wife, both in rags; their 
long, skinny, hungry faces indicative 
of interest in the grand ovation ; but 


along 


Jesse 


Jessup 


they are soon lost in the surging crowd, 
eager to catch a better view of the future 
successor of the Georges. 

What matter if they do n’t know who 
he is, only that they say he is a prince, 
and will be a king some day! 
matters it if their children are at home 
in rags, with but a morsel of food, 
gathered around a few cinders on a raw, 
chilly day; quiet, uncomplaining child- 
ren, whom long deprivation has render- 
ed submissive and taught not to cry. 
Jesse’s bumps of wonder and reverence 
are inordinately active ; he must see the 
Prince, and Cinderella must bear him 


company. 


What 


A hackney-coach is driven up to the 


door of the humble tenement. 


A young 


lady, very sweet-looking, with luxuriant 
chestnut-colored curls, ruby lips, fine, 
large open features, and an eye notice- 
able in any crowd, capable of every 
variety of expression, now laughing, 
now brilliant, now roguish, now sad, 
any thing by turns, and every thing to 
perfection, alights, displaying a well- 
moulded figure, graceful carriage, and a 
neat, tasteful but not gaudy dress. She 


carries some bundles in her arms. 
knocks at the door, as if she knew the 


place. 


‘What ean 


she want ? 


9 


She 


the 


children ask, but the knock is repeated, 
and the door is opened. 
‘Is this Mr. Jessup’s?’ inquires the 


fair stranger. 


‘Yes, ma’am,’ answer all the children 


at once. 





‘Would you, children, take a few 
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small presents for yourselves and your 
father and mother ?’ 

‘Oh! yes, ma’am, we would be so 
glad.’ 

‘Then here is some calico for dresses 
for you and your mother, and some 
mus'in for skirts. Have you any wood? 
You look so cold.’ 

‘No, ma’am; these coals are the last 
we have.’ 

‘Well, then, here is some money to 
buy wood for you. And your provisions, 
how are they ?’ 

‘We had a crust of bread this morn- 
ing, and have a little piece more we are 
saying for to-night, when father and 
mother get home.’ 

‘Then here is some more money to 
buy provisions with. Give it all to 
your mother when she returns. Be 
good children. I may come to see you 
at another time. Good-by.’ 

‘O my dear Lorp! ma’am, what’s 
your name? Our father and mother 
will want to know,’ inquired the eldest. 

‘Tell them I am a stranger.’ And 
the lady re-seated herself in the coach, 
and it was driven hurriedly away, while 
the children gazed after it in wonder and 
bewilderment from the door. 

When Jesse and Cinderella arrived 
home that day, after following up the 
carriage of the Prince till their strength 
was exhausted, and feasting their eyes 
on his person to satiety, you may well 
believe they wondered, ‘ and still the 
wonder grew.’ 

Could it be that the Prince had his 
secret agents in the city, and was be- 
stowing largesses on those whose pre- 
sence had contributed to the grand 
ovation in his honor? No, that could 
not be. 

Cinderella, with a woman’s intuitive- 
ness of perception, said it was none 
other than Mr. Menagerie, to whose 
kindness they were indebted ; and Jesse 
admitted that his wife had guessed it, 
and it was the Rev. Mr. Menagerie’s 
doings. | 

‘But who was his agent, the woman ?’ 
That was a mystery they could not un- 
ravel, 
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So Jesse took the money, and soon 
the fire was blazing cheerily, and the 
sugar and the coffee and the butter and 
the flour were brought into the little 
brown house. Cinderella spread the 
table, and a nice supper they had, such 
as the Jessups used to have before the 
days of their adversity came. They ate 
and were filled, and they blessed the 
giver of it all, who let not the left hand 
know what the right hand did, but 
whose alms to the paternal and maternal 
Jessup, and all the little Jessups, Gop 
would not forget, but would reward 
openly. When the bundles’ were 
opened, Janie said she should have a 
new dress and skirt, and Mollie said 
she should have another, and little 
Peggie said she should have another, 
while they all united in saying that 
mother should have another ; and take 
it all in all, it was a remarkable day in 
the Jessup household. 

Bright and early the next morning 
Jesse went on his way to find the Rey. 
Mr. Menagerie, whom he found and 
heartily thanked for the hindness he 
had done him; but lo and behold! Mr. 
Danguerry disclaimed all knowledge of it. 

‘Do you not know who it was?’ in- 
quired the incredulous Jesse. Mr. Dan- 
guerry smiled and equivocated. Jesse 
plied him again and again, until he 
firmlly extorted the name of the supposed 
donor. 

Soon after obtaining the information, 
the door-bell of the Mather mansion was 
rung, lustily too, as if the ringer want- 
ed to get in; the inevitable Easter was 
on hand; Mr. Jessup would like to have 
an interview with Miss Genevieve Ma- 
ther, and he was accordingly shown into 
the parlor, where that lady happened 
to be. 

Easter pointed out to him Miss Gen- 
evieve, and he stood still, and gazed at 
her several minutes without speaking a 
word, while the tears came to his eyes, 
and he wiped them away with his hand. 

Genevieve at first knew not what to 
make of it; but, at length, he mut- 


tered his name, and she understood it 
all, 
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‘Never mind, Mr. Jessup, the present 
was only a small one, and ‘I shall never 
miss the money,’ spoke the consoling 
voice of his Then the 
Jessup tongue was loosened, and he 
spoke in this wise: 

‘What did I ever do for you that you 
should do me such kindness? But I 
never needed any thing so much as I[ 
did just at that time. There must have 
been something kind of providential 
about it. You see I heard the Prince 
was here, and that he was to be a king, 
so I naturally thought I’d sort a like to 
see him. And so I did see him, but I’d 
rather look at you than the Prince, any 
day. 


benefactress. 


[‘d go further to see you than 
the Prince, any time. Well, my wife, 
poor creature, shg never saw any thing, 
except the big bear that was here five 
or six years ago ;/so I thought it would 
do her good to see the Prince. That 
bear was the greatest, the monstrousest 
bear that I ever seed in my born days. 
You could n’t blame us, then, for leav- 
ing the children |at home, could you ? 
But you saw the Prince, did n't you ?’ 
‘No, Mr. Jessup; I didn’t get to see 
him.’ 
‘You didn’t go round to my house 
instead of seeing the Prince, did you ?’ 
‘Why not, Mr. Jessup? I would 
rather have gone there than seen him.’ 
‘Well, there are strange things in this 
world, and this is the strangest I have 
come across. 
come from ?’ 
‘I am a native of Connecticut, Mr. 
Jessup.’ 


What country do you 


‘From Connecticut? I reckon they 
have a good sort of people there, do n’t 
they ?’ 

‘I don’t know that they are much 
better than your people here.’ 

‘Well, Gop bless you! I feel sort a 
bewildered. My wife will make a 
greater fuss over you than I do, when 
she sees you. She would have it that 
it was either Mr. Menagerie or a cher- 
ub that did it. And when she sees 
you, I guess she will say it was the 
cierub.’ 

Mr. Jessup left, still muttering some- 
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thing to himself; while Genevieve felt 
that peculiar self-satisfaction which al- 
ways attends the doing of a good deed. 

Some time after the above occurrence, 
a lady and gentleman were enjoying a 
téte-d-téte in the parlor of David Ma- 
ther’s house ; the lady quite at her ease, 
and with consummate repose of manner, 
while the gentleman was flurried, and 
evidently at a loss to know what he 
should do with his hands and feet. 

Whenever these two were present, 
Rosalind’s delicacy at once prompted 
her to retire. As we peer through the 
key-hole, we desery Mr. Danguerry tak- 
ing out his handkerchief, wiping his 
mouth, and then replacing it ‘in his 
pocket. He draws up his chair nearer 
and nearer to Genevieve, and takes the 
little fat, white hand in his. He looks 
at it steadily with downcast eyes, as if 
it were a pretty hand — which it was. 
He looks up into her face imploringly, 
and says: ‘Genevieve, I have a secret 
to tell you.’ 

The statuesque figure, without shrink- 
ing from his gaze, replied in a business- 
like manner, that she would hear it. 

‘You look so imperturbable that I 
have hardly the heart to tell you,’ re- 
sumed Mr. Danguerry. 

‘How would you have me look, my 
dear, good pastor ?’ 
‘Am I nothing 

your pastor ?’ 


more to you than 


‘You are my friend, I hope. 

‘And is that all, Genevieve ? Can 
you not forget the friend and the pas- 
tor in 

Genevieve stopped him. ‘Pray, Mr. 
You make 
Your name is as- 
sociated with one of the happiest events 
of my life. Do not deprive me of the 
solace of regarding you as my good pas- 
tor and faithful friend.’ 

‘Then, Genevieve, if you will be no 
more, I will not insist.’ 

‘I am unworthy to be more, Mr. Dan- 
guerry.’ 

‘Will you 
even writing 
for home ?’ 


Danguerry, say no more 
me feel so sorrowful. 


forbid me the pleasure of . 
to you, when you leave 
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‘By no means. 
to hear from you. 
a valued friend will always be welcome.’ 

In spite of all his efforts, Mr. Dan- 
guerry tasted the bitterness of sorrow, 


I shall be truly glad 
The letters of such 


and Genevieve felt for him and wept. 
When he was leaving, she said, with 
much concern, that she hoped she had 
not offended him, or forfeited his friend- 
ship. He replied that he was above en- 
tertaining any such petty feelings. He 
shook her cordially by the hand, and 
they parted in sorrow, not in anger. 

It soon got reported abroad, that Mr. 
Danguerry had made a declaration to 
the fair Connecticut maiden, and that she 
had repulsed him. As that gentleman 
was one of the frankest and most out- 
spoken of men, it is possible he may 
have started the rumor himself, by his 
unguarded way of talking. However 
this may be, no such intimation was 
ever heard from the lips of Genevieve. 
She was far more honorable in such 
matters than many are. 

Now, the Rey. Mr. Danguerry’s 
church had the highest regard for their 
youthful and talented pastor. The 
young ladies said he was so clever, and 
such a love of a man. The old ladies 
thought that the mother who bore him 
should be proud of such a son. The 
young men liked him, he was so genial 
and companionable; ready to go fish- 
ing or hunting, and could tell as good 
a story as the best of them. The old 
men thought he was the most promising 
young preacher they knew, and one day 
or other would certainly be raised to a 
doctorate in divinity, possibly to a bish- 
opric in the Church, and become a wor- 
thy successor of the Asburys, the 
McKendrees, and the Emorys, who 
have long since passed into the history 
of Methodism on the Western Continent. 

One old man in particular, as soon as 
Brother Danguerry began to preach, 
seemed to regard it as a signal to cry ; 
and kept wiping his eyes with his pock- 
et-handkerchief, till the brother con- 
cluded his discourse. 

His wife used to say, she believed 
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David would cry his eyes out, if Bro- 
ther Danguerry continued to hold his 
appointment at that church. The old 
man said he couldn't help it; that he 
felt as if running over with happiness. 
No wonder, then, that the news of 
his unsuccessful suit should have spread 
like wild-fire among the members of Cal- 
rary Church ; and that on the following 
Sabbath it should be filled to overflow- 
ing with the sympathizing and the curi- 
ous. Not a seat was empty. Gene- 
vieve and Rosalind attended; and as 
they walked up the central aisle, they 
attracted much attention, and more 
than one whispered: ‘ That is she.” The 
minister, after a while, slowly arose with 
saddened face, and gave out a hymn. 
The congregation seemed to feel its 
appropriateness, and sang as with souls 
full of sympathy for their pastor. Then 
followed the prayer and the sermon, 
while the preacher spoke of the dark 
clouds which encompassed him; grop- 
ing his way in the darkness; the light 
gone out; the vanity of all earthly things ; 
and that in Gop alone could they put 
their trust when the evil day came. 
Before he had done, many eyes un- 
used to weep were wet in that large con- 
gregation. Many a prayer was offered 
up for the youthful minister, that Gop 
would comfort him in his troubles. Al- 
though not as ‘hopeful’ a sermon as 
he usually preached, not so illumined 
with the beacon-lights of promise as he 
usually cheered and encouraged the 
Christian pilgrim with; yet it was an 
effort every way worthy of the young 
divine, who had already achieved the 
reputation of being the first pulpit ora- 
tor in the Monumental City. Many re- 
marked, when he concluded, ‘ He is good 
enough for her—or any one else;’ 
‘Wonder whom she expects to get ;’ 
‘She will be sorry enough by-and-by.’ 
Some of the young ladies, however, 
looked as if they did n’t care, doubtless 
thinking the chance would be so much 
the better for themselves. 
Genevieve, under circumstances so 
trying, conducted herself with that con- 
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siderateness which always distinguished 
her; she put on no airs; she enacted 
no scene; she sought to attract no at- 
tention ; but was oblivious of all that was 
passing around her; except that she 
was in the house of Gop, and it was 
her duty to worship Hr with singleness 
of heart and fixedness of devotion. If 
she did wipe her eyes ever, it was done 
so stealthily as to escape general obser- 
vation. 

Her father had written to her to come 
home, and she was now about bidding 
adieu to the scenes of many pleasant 
reminiscences. She must pay a fare- 
well visit to her protégés, the Jessups. 
She had honored them with her pres- 
ence frequently since the incident of the 
Prince’s arrival. The little Jessups were 
very expectant of largesses when they 
caught a glimpse of her countenance. 
Sometimes Mollie would get a new dress, 
Janie a new bonnet, Peggie an India- 
rubber doll, while baby would crow 
lustily at its warm red socks. All 
the while, if not in search after ‘ lions,’ 
the paternal Jessup would look on and 
say: ‘ Well, it is wonderful.’ 

But Genevieve tells them 
that she is going away. Mrs. Jes- 
sup’s ‘ Cherub’ is about mounting on 
wings. 

The little group of saddened faces 
gather around, while she brings a smile 
to each with some trifling memento, 
which they prize as high as if it were 
solid gold. They all promise her to be 
good children ; to love one another, and 
their papa and mamma; to be regular 
in their attendance at Sabbath-school, 
and to do all they can by way of assist- 
ing their parents. 

Mr. Jessup wanted to know if Miss 
Genevieve could n’t stay awhile longer ; 
he had understood that a great political 
speaker, he did n’t exactly remember 
his name, thought it was ‘ Bosin,’ or 
something like it, was going to speak in 
town, and he was very desirous of tak- 
ing Mrs. Jessup out to hear him, for she, 
poor creature, had never seen any thing, 
except the big bear and the Prince. 


how 
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Then Mr. Jessup, for he never kept to 
any subject long, would get to talking 
about something else ; how, when he 
got money enough, he was going to 
take Peggie, who was troubled with 
phthisis, to see a Doctor Snodgrass, who 
lived somewhere in Pennsylvania; that 
a Mr. Brown had told him, and a Mr. 
Jackson had told Mr. Brown, and Mrs. 
Peters had told Mr. Jackson, that Doc- 
tor Snodgrass could just say to Peggie, 
‘Hold out your hand,’ and then he 
would rub ita little, and the phthisis 
would be instantly and entirely cured. 

Then there was his boy Zeke. At 
one time he thought Zeke wasn’t very 
smart, so just to see, he took him to ‘a 
phrenology,’ to have his head felt. 
‘The phrenology’ said his head was all 
right, but that it would take some time 
to bring Zeke out. He said he had the 
finest head of hair he ever saw, and that 
he would be a match for Daniel Web- 
ster, if he had as much skull as hair. 

And so Mr. Jessup kept up his ran- 
dom talk, till Genevieve told him that 
sheYnust go; and they all parted with 
her as a dear friend, whose like they 
should never see again. 

The evening before she left Baltimore, 
her Sunday-school class called at the 
Mather mansion, and inquired for her. 
What was her surprise, when a neat 
and prettily-dressed little girl stepped 
forward, and, as the orator of the class, 
presented her with a Bible, gilt-edged 
and beautifully bound in blue velvet, on 
the fly-leaf of which was inscribed: 
‘Presented by (giving the names of 
each one of the class) to Miss Genevieve 
Mather, our Sabbath-school teacher and 
dear friend!’ 

The next day was dreary at the Ma- 
ther mansion. She who was loved by 
its inmates so dearly, and had been a 
member of the family so long, had left 
for home. Rosalind was in grief with 
Belle over it, and the negroes were 
equally inconsolable. Health and hap- 
piness go with you, Genevieve ! 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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Tus is a purely domestic war we are 
waging, and therefore we are naturally 
jealous of interference, and it is a point 
upon which, above all others, we are most 
sensitive. Hence the opinions and acts 
of foreign potentates concerning this 
country at the present time, are watch- 
ed and regarded with an anxiety which 
we ourselves would be almost the last 
to admit. That there is danger, to a 
certain degree, of European Powers ven- 
turing to offer mediation in this great 
struggle for our national unity, in the 
event of its continuing many months 
longer, it is idle to deny, and that such 
an offer would probably be followed, in 
case of rejection, sooner or later, by 
actual interference, it is only reasonable 
to suppose. Knowing the danger, there- 
fore, it is our duty to prosecute this war 
vigorously, and bring it to a speedy ter- 
mination. If three hundred thousand 
more men are not enough for the frand 
work of suppressing the rebellion, let 
us have six hundred thousand, and if 
these are not enough, let us double the 
number. The North has the necessary 
strength, the resources, and the will to 
conquer the South, if conquest be fos- 
sible, and it would be humiliating for us 
to fail in the task we have undertaken, 
cost what it may. But let us have no half 
measures, no unnecessary waste of blood 
and treasure. Let the decisive blow be 
struck with irresistible, overwhelming 
foree, and the Union will be saved. If 
this is not done, we open the door for 
foreign intervention, and possibly plunge 
ourselves into a great war with the mari- 
time Powers of Europe. The political 
Mephistophiles of the Tuileries we know 
to be anxious to have his finger in the 
American pie, and there is truth in the 
rumor that England’s neutrality is the 
only obstacle in his way to the recogni- 
tion of the Confederate States. 

England has still a sort of maternal 
affection for this country, however jea- 
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lous she may have been of the success 
of its republican institutions, and how- 
ever much she may deplore the present 
struggle ; and she knows what an incal- 
culable disaster a war between Europe 
and the United States would be, not 
only to the Powers concerned, but the 
whole world. She therefore prefers, at 
least for the present, starvation in Lan- 
vashire, and a diminished export-trade, 
to the certain horrors of a war with her 
trans-Atlantic kinsmen. 

But with France, Russia, Spain, and 
the other European Powers, the case is 
different. ‘There are none of those ties 
between them and us which spring from 
an affinity of race and language and 
great commercial intercourse. They 
have no sympathy with us whatever. 
All these governments are jealous of our 
greatness, and would rejoice over the 
permanent disruption of the United 
States to-morrow. And none more so 
than Russia, despite all that has been 
said of the friendly feelings of the Em- 
peror and his Cabinet towards the Unit- 
ed States. There is not a single Euro- 
pean potentate who would not hail the 
successful issue of the rebellion. It 
would be to their interest that it should 
be so, and with nations interest is every 
thing, and friendship has only a mythi- 


cal existence between them. Nations, 
even more than individuals, are su- 


premely selfish. 

We repeat, that to save the Union we 
must hurry on the great work before 
us. We know that in a few weeks the 
roads in Virginia will be in a state of 
mud; but if we are to take Richmond, 
and we fail to do it before that time, the 
long inaction of last winter must not be 
suffered to occur again. Procrastination 
is the thief of time, and, their resources 
permitting, the rebels have more to gain 
by prolonging the campaign than we 
have. Their oily, insinuating diplomat- 
ists in Europe will not fail to make the 
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most of the length of time during which 
the Federal arms have been resisted, and 
foreign governments will listen with 
a sympathetic ear, while the London 
Times and other journals which have 
espoused the rebel cause will continue 
to throw all their influence in favor of 
Southern independence. 

It is the policy of the European Pow- 
ers to disavow any intention of media- 
tion or intervention till the time for ac- 
tion comes; that will be in less than six 
months, if Richmond is not previously 
in the possession of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the result of the campaign 
virtually decided in our favor. No one 
Power would venture upon either step 
alone ; what is done will be done by the 
leading Powers acting in concert, and we 
need hardly speculate upon the conse- 
quences. We know that there are many 
who will say, ‘ Let Europe make the tri- 
al, we are ready to fight the world,’ but 
this is brag without reason. The Unit- 
ed States have no desire to engage in a 
European war, especially as the proba- 
ble result of it would be the establish- 
ment of the independence of the South- 
ern Confederacy. 
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‘Wuere shall we turn to mourn thee less ? 
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We complain of the unfriendliness of 
England and the dubious attitude of 
France; but it would be unreasonable 
for us to expect that these nations, 
which have suffered so severely by this 
war, should look at American affairs 
from a Northern point of view. We 
are all naturally very much prejudiced 
in our own favor and against the enemy 
we are fighting, and consequently there 
cannot but be a wide disparity between 
our views and those of impartial foreign- 
ers. During the Crimean war, for in- 
stance, we did not regard matters con- 
nected therewith in any way from an 
English point of view, and on the same 
principle it would be unwise to suppose 
that England would look at this struggle 
with Northern eyes, seeing that her in- 
terests are entirely opposed to it. Let 
us therefore resign ourselves to existing 
facts, and knowing our position at home 
and our relations abroad, make the best 
use of our resources, and by the energetic 
prosecution of the war, crush rebellion 
under our feet, and rising to a prouder 
emintnce than we ever occupied before, 
frown defiance on the world. 


o 


When cease to hear thy cherished name ? 


Time cannot teach forgetfulness 


While grief’s full heart is fed by Fame. 
Alas! for us, though not for thee, 


We cannot choose but weep the more ; 


Deep for the dead the grief must be 


Who ne’er gave cause to mourn before.’ 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 
A MATRIMONIAL ENGAGEMENT. 


Aveusta CatucartT was an only 
child, coquettish, petulant, accomplish- 
ed, nineteen, and unmarried, who, since 
the loss of her mother, had been adopt- 
ed by a wealthy, childless and widow- 
ed aunt, herself the daughter of a de- 
ceased Irish earl, whose intention was, 
in her own words, to leave every thing 
to her niece. 

She had a bright, sunny look, dark 
brown hair, straight, fine and glossy ; 
a clear, fresh complexion ; a classical 
nose and forehead ; finely arched eye- 
brows, and well-cut teeth. In figure 
she was slender, and rather under 
the medium height, and in manner and 
expression naturally lively and ingenu- 
ous. In disposition she was self-willed, 
capricious, and what is usually called 
unmanageable, and her temper was as 
uncertain as the weather. She could 
be either very charming or very much 
the reverse, according to the barometer 
of her own feelings. In temperament 
she was impulsive, flighty, and the 
creature of circumstances. 

The father of Augusta was a captain 
in the British Navy, who prided himself 
upon his patrician birth, and next to 
that upon his daughter. The father 
was at sea, and the aunt and the niece 
resided in a huge mansion in Bedford 
Square, London, where lacqueys in 
gorgeous livery amused themselves by 
listening to the conversation of the ladies 
at dinner, and retailing it afterwards for 
the benefit of the maids in the kitchen. 

Augusta was one morning alone with 
her aunt in their sitting-room, looking 
very pretty but unhappy, when the fol- 
lowing conversation took place : 

‘What ’s the matter with you, Au- 
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gusta ? you look as if you had all the 
trouble in the world on your shoulders.’ 

‘I’m thinking about my engagement, 
Aunt. I know I can never love Mr. 
Seymour, and I don’t think I ought to 
marry him.’ 

‘Well, my dear, I don't see why you 
should not like him well enough to be 
happy with him. It’s true he’s con- 
siderably older than yourself.’ 

‘Yes, forty years older,’ interrupted 
Augusta, with emphasis. 

‘Well, Ill not say so much as that ; 
but because he is older than you, it 
does not follow that he would not make 
you a good husband. Recollect, Au- 
gusta, he is a millionaire and influential, 
and a member of Parliament,’ upon 
which last she laid particular stress. 

‘I don’t care for that ; I’d rather 
have some one I liked better, who 
was n't rich and was n’t a member of 
Parliament.’ 

‘Yes,’ rejoined Lady Vernon, ‘ Fou’d 
make a pretty match, no doubt; a nice 
position you’d make for yourself, I dare 
say. You'll learn better as you grow 
older.’ 

‘I would n’t have him if he were as 
rich as Croesus if I had my choice,’ ex- 
_claimed Augusta petulantly. ‘I know 

I shall never be happy if I do marry 
him, and I intend to tell him so.’ 

‘Nonsense, child,’ said the aunt, 
‘you do n't know your own mind when 
you talk in that way. What if you are 
an old man’s darling? I was one once. 
Mr. Vernon was older than Mr. Seymour 
-when I married him, and I was only 
twenty-five. If you reject Mr. Seymour, 
you ’ll offend me, and as far as he is 
concerned, you may go farther and 
fare worse, for I consider it a very de- 
sirable match, indeed.’ 
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‘IT would n’t marry a man with such 
a nose as he has got; it always makes 
me laugh when I think of it, it looks so 
funny and so very red.’ 

The aunt looked up from her writing- 
desk and peered at her through her 
spectacles. ‘Do you know, Augusta,’ 
she remarked, ‘that it’s very wrong to 
make fun of a gentleman’s nose in that 
way? What if Mr. Seymour's nose is 
peculiar ?’ 

‘A bottle-nose!’ exclaimed Augusta, 
laughing. 

‘For shame! Don’t talk in that way,’ 
said the aunt in a tone of reprimand. 
‘Suppose his nose is, as you say, or even 
like a cucumber pickled in red vinegar, 
as that odious man Lord Townley said 
it was, he has other good features ;_ his 
eyes, I’m sure, are splendid. 

‘And his legs,’ said Augusta with a 
titter. 

‘Now, my dear, I’m surprised to 
What if he is bow- 
legged, that’s partly in consequence of 


hear you talk so. 


his having followed the hounds so much 
when he was young; he used to ride a 
great deal, he told me so; and it was in 
jumping over a hedge anda ditch that 
he broke his leg; before that he did n't 
limp in his walk as he does now. Why 
you Should think the worse of him for 
his misfortune, I do n’t know.’ 

‘O dear Aunt! Ido n't by any means. 
I respect Mr. Seymour, but- I can never 
love him. I’d hate to be his pet, and 
I’m sure ['’d get to hate him.’ 

‘Ah! I always said you were a self- 


willed, obstinate girl. Well, do as vou 


like, and if you don’t act as I advise, 


you must bear theresponsibility. You ’ll 
get hold of some worthless, penniless 
man, and then what will become of you ? 
And all because you don’t like Mr. 
Seymour’s nose. Foolish girl, it’s the 
man and his fortune and not the nose 
that you have to look to. A man is n’t 
all nose and a man is n‘t all legs, there- 
fore why should you judge of the whole 
bya part? Why, if I had done that, I 
should never have married Mr. Vernon, 
for he had a large lump on his head like 
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a small water-melon, and he was not 
handsome by any means, but he was a 
kind and faithful husband and an honest 
banker, and he left me eighty thousand 
pounds when he died, and during the 
latter years of his life, poor fellow, he 
had to walk on crutches.’ 

‘Well, if I liked Mr. Seymour, I 
would n’t care whether he walked on 
crutches or not, but I don’t. What 
will he say if I tell him that on reflection 
I could not conscientiously become his 
wife ?’ 

‘What will he say when you ’re en- 
gaged to be married to him? Why, he’d 
say that you ’d trifled with his feelings 
shamefully, and very likely enter an 
action against you for breach of promise 
of marriage.’ 

‘Oh! would he, Aunt ?’ said Augusta, 
laughing aloud ; ‘ then you ’d have to 
pay the damages. 
must be. 


Oh! what a man he 
I thought it was only the 
lady that sued the gentleman, but it 
seems that the gentleman sometimes 
sues the lady.’ Then changing her tone, 
she said: ‘ Aunt, if he’s a man like that, 
you would n’t wish me to marry him 
against my will, would you? Say no; 
do,’ she continued in a tone of earnest 
entreaty, and she threw her arms round 
her aunt’s neck and pressed her for an 
answer. 

‘I didn’t say that he would com- 
mence an action, I only said he very 
likely would. How can I tell what he ’d 
do under such circumstances ? He might 
commit suicide, or a hundred things. I 
think he’s very sensitive. But about 
marrying him against your will, I repeat 
what I said before, follow the bent of 
your own inclinations, and if you disre- 
gard my advice, you have only yourself 
to blame for the consequences.’ 

Just then a servant entered to an- 
nounce that Mr. Horace Lowe had 
called. 

‘Oh! I’m so glad he’s come,’ ex- 
claimed Augusta, and in a few minutes 
she was with him in the drawing-room. 
The gentleman in question was about 
twenty-five years of age, and of light 














complexion, with delicately moulded fea- 
tures; coarse, curly brown hair ; a quick, 
piercing eye, and a tall, compact figure. 
He was dressed fashionably and in good 
taste, and it needed no unusual penetra- 
tion to discover that he prided himself 
upon his personal appearance. 

‘Ah! Horace, how do you do ?’ asked 
Augusta, assuming an air of languor in- 
tended to make him inquire the reason 
of it. 

‘What ’s the matter now, Augusta ? 
You look sad.’ 

‘Yes, Lam sad.’ 

‘Indeed I’m sorry to hear that. 
Why ?’ 

‘You know why—my engagement. 
And every day I draw nearer to the one 
that is to seal my lot, I feel more anx- 
ious. But I ll notdo it. I’ve just told 
Aunt I should be miserable for life if I 
did, and I have made up my mind to 
tell Mr. Seymour exactly how I feel 
towards him.’ 

‘Well done,’ said he. ‘l admire your 
pluck. But really, it’s too bad for that 
aunt of yours to try to force you to 
marry that old fellow.’ 

‘Oh! she says she'll not, but I know 
how it will be if I don't.’ 

‘Well, if you do n’t want to marry 
him, Augusta, so far as I’m concerned, 
you shan’t; I’d rather marry you my- 
self. How would you like that? But 
I expect you ‘d lead me a nice dance if 
I did marry you.’ 

‘Now talk sensibly, Horace. You 
seem to have some very strange opinions 
of me.’ 

‘But really, Augusta,’ he interrupted, 
‘although I have not told you much 
about it, my happiness is seriously in- 
volved in your marriage. It’s true 
your aunt is opposed to your marrying 
me, but if we did marry, she ’d soon get 
over it.’ 

‘Yes, but how could we marry ?’ she 
asked, looking up appealingly and doubt- 
fully into his face. 

‘How? Why, it’s the easiest thing 
in the world. If she persists in with- 
holding her consent, and the worst 
VOL. LX. 22 
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open.’ 

‘What way do you mean ?’ 

‘The way to Gretna Green.’ 

*Pshaw! How can you talk so?’ 

A new prospect presented itself to 
her, and it was one which carried silent 
gladness to her heart, for she really 
wanted to marry Horace, and the 
thought of eloping with him was to her 
girlish imagination too fascinating to oe- 
casion any thing but sensations of de- 
light. Here was a means of escape from 
marrying a man she considered odious. 

‘I know that, compared with Mr. 
Seymour,’ continued Horace, ‘I’m a 
poor man. If you married me, you ’d 
have to make the best of three hundred 
a year for the present.’ 

‘You ’re very good, I know, but if I 
married you it would not be for money ; 
you know that well enough.’ 

‘Then it would be for love,’ he re- 
marked. ‘ What a beautiful thing love 
is!” 

The two were in the habit of seeing 
each other frequently, so that there was 
ample opportunity for renewing their 
lovers’ conversation. They, during the 
season, went to the opera occasionally 
together, sometimes in company with 
Mr. Seymour; they were not unseldom 
to be seen riding side by side in Rotten 
Row, and once a month or so Horace 
was invited to dine in Bedford Square. 
He had been the companion of her child- 
hood, and she loved him as a brother 
long before she learned to love him as 
something more. When he was only 
eight years old he was sent from Lima 
to be educated in the family of her uncle, 
who was a clergyman and tutor at 
Brighton. His mother, and, as he be- 
lieved, his father resided in the Peruvian 
capital, to which they bad removed from 
England a few years previously. 

Brighton was the birth-place, and had 
always been the home of Augusta till 
after the death of her mother, and for a 
long time she lived in the house of her 
uncle. Horace was her favorite play- 
mate, and they acted the part of lovers 


comes to the worst, there is still a way 
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before they really knew what love was, 
and a thousand little ties bound them to 
each other and the happy past. 

After Mr. Lowe had left the house 
on the occasion referred to, Augusta 
changed her mind on the subject of en- 
lightening Mr. Seymour as to her feel- 
ings towards him. She felt that it would 
be very embarrassing for her to have to 
tell him that she could never like him, 
never marry him. She ought to have 
done that before she allowed herself to 
become engaged to him, and she there- 
fore resolved to remain silent and treat 
him with her usual politeness. 

Mr. Seymour was not a stranger to 
matrimony. He had married in early 
life, and although he considered himself, 
and was generally considered by others, 
to be a widower, there was a slight 
shadow of uncertainty about the fact. 
It was known by his friends in his 
native place, Manchester, that he once 
had a child, but he was now supposed 
to be childless. His married life had 
not been very happy, and a separation 
took place, about a year after which Mrs. 
Seymour left Manchester, taking her 
child with her for a tour on the Conti- 
nent, from which she never returned, 
and it was much doubted by those sup- 
posed to know best, whether Mr. Sey- 
mour was himself any wiser than his 
neighbors as to what had become of 
her. 

A few days after the conversation re- 
corded between Horace and Augusta, 
her aunt concluded to visit her brother, 
the Earl of Clermont, at his seat known 
as Clermont Castle, in the county of 
Cork. <A trip to Ireland was always 
looked forward to with pleasure by the 
old lady, who had herself first seen the 
light in that delightful kingdom, whose 
pride is the shamrock and whose weapon 
is the shillaly ; and as Augusta had 
never been there, the proposed visit had 
for her all the charm of novelty. More- 
over, it would be an agreeable escape 
from the troublesome attentions and in- 
sipid love-making of Mr. Seymour— but 
only for a month! and then she shud- 
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dered to think that her wedding-day 
was fixed. Mr. Seymour was invited 
to dinner twice or three times a week, 
and Augusta had invariably to take his 
arm from the drawing-room and listen 
and reply to his dreary platitudes. 

When he heard of the projected trip, 
he suddenly thought that he would like 
to go to Ireland too. 

‘Do you know,’ said he, ‘that I’ve 
never crossed the Channel yet ?’ 

‘Never been to the Continent ?’ 

‘No, never been outside of England. 
I’ve always been afraid of the sea.’ 

Well, if you ’re afraid of the sea, I 
would not advise you to venture the 
voyage to Ireland. You'd be dreadfully 
sea-sick I know,’ said Augusta. 

‘If you ‘d like to come,’ observed the 
aunt, who was within hearing of the 
conversation, ‘I have no doubt my 
brother would be very happy to see 
you, Mr. Seymour.’ 

‘Oh! thank you, thank you; your 
ladyship ’s very kind. I should like to 
go very much.’ 

Augusta colored with silent indig- 
nation. She had anticipated a refresh- 
ing change, and now the change pro- 
mised to be for the worse. ‘I’m not 
sure that I shall go,’ she remarked a 
little later ; ‘ but you can go with my 
aunt just the same.’ 

‘Oh!’ replied Mr. Seymour, ‘I should 
not think of going unless you were to 
be there. I’d go to take nice long 
country walks with you, and to drive 
and ride with you, and be with you and 
talk to you ‘from morn till dewy eve.’ 
We could see more of each other in a 
month in the country than in a whole 
year in London. How delightful that 
would be! Therefore, don’t think of 
not going, but let us all go together.’ 

‘Aunt,’ said Augusta on the morning 
after this conversation, ‘what made you 
invite Mr. Seymour to come with us. I 
don’t want to go where he is.’ 

‘Nonsense, child ; what are you think- 
ing about? Don’t like to go with the 
man who is shortly to become your hus- 
band!’ 
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‘Never,’ muttered Augusta within 
herself. 

‘The more you see of each other be- 
fore marriage, the better you'll learn to 
conform to each other’s tastes after 
marriage.’ 

‘Well, if he goes with us I’ll be sure 
to offend him, I know I shall.’ A bright 
idea struck her. ‘Do you intend to ask 
Horace as well ?’ 

‘Why should I ask him, pray ?’ 

‘Because if Mr. Seymour comes, I 
should like him to come, too.’ 

‘Oh! nonsense. I ask Mr. Seymour 
merely because he’s engaged to you.’ 

‘Horace,’ said Augusta when the 
lovers next met, ‘ Aunt has invited Mr. 
Seymour, and I don’t want to go unless 
you come with us.’ 

‘T should be very happy, but I’m not 
invited.’ 

‘Oh! never mind that. Just say to 
Aunt, or I'll tell her, that you ’re about 
to make a tour of Ireland, and she’s 
sure to ask you to call and see us at 
the Castle, and then if you come soon 
you’re sure to be invited to make a stay 
of a few days, and then—oh! how de- 
lightful! — I shall have an excuse for 
avoiding the old gentleman as long as 
we’re there. Will you do that ?’ 

‘IT will,’ he replied. 

‘That ’s a good, dear, kind fellow,’ 
and she sank into his arms. 

They were alone, but the next instant 
the drawing-room door opened and the 
aunt entered. 

*‘O Aunt! dear Horace has just come 
to bid me good-by before going to Ire- 
land,’ said Augusta with a sudden 
change of tone and attitude. 

‘Is he, indeed ? How do you do, Mr. 
Lowe? Well, if you’re in the neighbor- 
hood of Clermont, we shall be glad to 
see you. When do you leave town ?’* 

‘On Thursday morning, did n’t you 
say?’ put in Augusta, by way of a hint. 

‘Yes; on Thursday,’ he replied 
promptly, profiting by it. 

‘Oh! that’s the time we have fixed 
for going,’ replied the aunt. 

‘Oh! indeed. Singular coincidence. 
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Perhaps, then, we shall meet on the 
steamer.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Lady Vernon. ‘ We 
should be very glad of your company 
across the Channel.’ 

‘Then, if you ll allow me, I'll call 
and go with you,’ he suggested. 

‘Oh! thank you; we shall be very 
happy,’ replied Augusta, on her own re- 
sponsibility, and the thing was settled. 


CHAPTER SECOND.—A ROMANTIC FLIGHT. 


Tue party, including Horace and Mr. 
Seymour, arrived in safety at the Castle, 
where they received a warm Irish wel- 
come from the Earl. During the voyage 
from Liverpool to Dublin, Mr. Seymour 
fully realized the prediction of his be- 
trothed, that he would be dreadfully sea- 
sick; and Horace and Augusta, who 
were fortunate enough to escape the 
malady, were left alone, to tell each 
other of each other’s love, and to ar- 
range & plan suggested by him, and ac- 
quiesced in by her. It was nothing 
short of an elopement. Lady Vernon 
had the monopoly of Mr. Seymour’s at- 
tentions during the journey by land, for 
Horace and Augusta had taken good 
care to keep together all the time, to 
the secret disgust of the old gentleman, 
who felt himself very much in the way. 

‘They appear to be deeply interested 
in each other,’ he ventured to remark to 
Lady Vernon, in allusion to the lovers, 
and evidently feeling that Horace had 
cut him out completely. 

‘Oh! they ’re old school - mates ; 
they ’ve always been together since they 
were children,’ she replied assuringly, 
as if that was a perfect guarantee against 
their ever doing any thing that would 
interfere with the happiness of Mr. 
Seymour. 

It is unnecessary to say that Lady 
Vernon looked upon wealth and social 
position as the principal objects of mar- 
ried life ; and that the disparity between 
the age of Mr. Seymour and her niece 
did not impress her as a serious obsta- 
cle to their marriage. She thought that 
in bringing all her influence to bear in 
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favor of that alliance, she was acting 
towards her niece for the best, and for 
the latter she had undoubtedly a sincere 
affection. Indeed, she now regretted 
that the time appointed for the marriage 
was so near at hand; but the know- 
ledge that when she left her it would be 
under a nearer guardianship than her 
own, coupled with a somewhat mistaken 
sense of duty, caused her to banish from 
her mind all selfish feelings, as the pa- 
tron saint of her country is reported to 
have done the adders, toads, and other 
venomous reptiles, by the exercise of 
some, magic influence, on the top of 
Croagh Patrick -— that celebrated moun- 
tain in Connaught, where it is believed 
by all faithful Irishmen that Saint 
Patrick stood when he drove the vipers 
into the Atlantic. 

It was now the middle of February, 
and it was arranged that the marriage 
should take place during the first week 
of April, in expectation of which event 
Mr. Seymour was preparing a London 
mansion for the reception of his bride. 

Clermont Castle was the old family- 
seat of an ancient Irish family, so an- 
cient indeed that its origin could never 
be traced; but it was assigned by those 
belonging to it to a period little ulterior 
to the Deluge. They were consequently 
proud of their ancestry, and lost no op- 
portunity of reminding people of the 
fact—a prominent characteristic of 
[rish families, whose pride generally in- 
creases with their poverty. 

The venerable edifice stood in the cen- 
tre of an extensive park, overlooking a 
steep declivity, sprinkled with trees, and 
browsed on by pasturing flocks. It was 
backed to the westward by a rugged and 
barren country, craggy and wild, which 
continued as far as the broken and pic- 
turesque coast, where projecting cliffs 
and mammoth caves, hollowed out by 
the hand of Nature, frowned in their 
imposing desolation upon the waters of 
a stormy ocean. 

A week passed away very pleasantly 
at the castle, during which Horace and 

Augusta enjoyed many of those delight- 
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ful walks and drives which Mr. Sey- 
mour had expected would fall to his own 
lot; but the aunt never ceased to con- 
sole and assure him, and he began to 
think that after all it was only accident 
that brought the old school-mates so 
much together. 

‘She'll make you a very devoted wife,’ 
said Lady Vernon. ‘But girls will be 
girls till they’re married. Marriage is 
the only thing that settles them.’ 

One morning, when the Earl and Mr. 
Seymour had left the castle on a jaunt- 
ing-car, to visit a neighboring town, 
Horace and Augusta thought it beautiful 
weather for a drive, and therefore, with 
the consent of Lady Vernon, they ar- 
ranged one to a spot known as the Ab- 
bey Ruins. Horace, preferring his own 
car, which he had hired by the day for 
a mere trifle, on his first arrival, took it, 
and drove himself. 

‘Be sure, Augusta, my dear,’ said Lady 
Vernon, as the former took her seat on 
the car, ‘be sure that you do not take 
cold ;’ and then turning to Horace, she 
continued: ‘And be sure, Mr. Lowe, not 
to let her go within the walls of the ab- 
bey ; they are so crumbling and old that 
it is very dangerous to go near them, I’m 
told.’ And then, as if certain on this point, 
she said: ‘Oh! yes, 1’m sure that it is, 
very ; so be exceedingly careful, and 
don’t be later than lunch-time, as I want 
you both.’ 

She said this good-naturedly, and with 
a smile of promise, as much as to say: 
‘I have something good for you, but 
will keep you in suspense till you come 
back.’ 

‘Depend upon me; I’ll take good 
care of her,’ was Horace’s only reply, 
and the car moved away. 

Lady Vernon was born in Dublin, and 
atthough she had married an English- 
man, and resided out of Ireland almost 
entirely since her marriage, which took 
place more than thirty years before this 
time, she still retained sufficient of her 
native accent to identify her as one who 

was either born of that gem of the 
ocean which the Milesians of old were 
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wont to call Inisalga, or Inisfail, In- 
yerna, Iris, or Erin; or else one who 
from early associations had acquired 
- that tone of pronunciation which lent 
music to her voice at the same time that 
it contrasted with the heavy brogue of 
many of the voluble ‘ honeys’ and ‘ jew- 
els’ of certain Irish provinces. She 
had inhaled the atmosphere of Stephen’s 
Green, while in her cradle, and as a mat- 
ter of course, as an Irishman would 
say, she spoke the best English in the 
world. , 

The ruins for which the pair had set 
out were situated at a distance of about 
five miles from the Castle, and the drive 
was over a good country road. The 
clock had just struck eleven as the car- 
wheels rolled swiftly down the long ave- 
nue of poplar-trees, leading to the main 
road.- It was a bright, inspiring winter 
day. The air was dry, elastic, and ex- 
hilarating ; and the frost, which had sil- 
vered the lawn in the early morning 
was now overtaken by the melting ra- 
diance of the sun ; and it was only here 
and there, where the sun-shine was just 
beginning to penetrate, that the rime 
still glittered on the greensward. The 
naked branches seemed ready to burst 
their buds, and, where buds had ap- 
peared, to shed their foliage. The fea- 
thered throng caroled forth their sweet- 
est and most gladsome notes, and all na- 
ture looked gay and festive. The land- 
scape smiled, the distant hills were set 
in a flood of silver, and the lover of the 
picturesque found new beauties to ad- 
mire at every turn. What time could 
have been more propitious for seeking 
happiness in flight ? 

As the car rolled swiftly onward, and 
the road-side objects flitted rapidly by, 
the eyes and hearts and lips of its two 
occupants spoke a language of mutual 
love — of love in all its lofty and sub- 
lime purity—spoke with all the earnest- 
ness of true affection and a virtuous 
passion. 

The time had come for them to exe- 
cute the plan upon which they had de- 
cided on board the steamer. It was the 
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year 184-, and railways in Ireland were 
then only in course of construction. <A 
hundred and twenty Irish miles sepa- 
rated them from Dublin, and there was 
only the high road to travel by, unless 
they went out of their way to take pas- 
sage by a canal-boat. But love con- 
quers difficulties ; and where there’s a 
will there's away. They would drive 
through to Dublin, without stopping, 
unless to change horses, and take some 
slight refreshment. 

Away they went, happy and confident 
in each other. 

‘You ’re not afraid of the journey, are 
you, love?’ asked Horace. 

‘No, Horace, dear; if you’re not, 
Im not.’ 

‘Then trust in me,’ said he. ‘Augusta, 
my darling, I’m proud of the confidence 
you place in me; proud to think that 
I’m to have such a wife as you, my 
beauty.’ 

‘Well, as you’re so very apprecia- 
tive, let me return the compliment ; and 
Horace, dear, I hope I shall never dis- 
appoint you.’ 

‘Disappoint me,’ he replied; ‘ that 
would be impossible. You’re every 
thing I wish for, my love, in this world. 
I’m afraid that it’s our old friend Mr. 
Seymour who will be disappointed, not 
I. Only think of it, Gus, what a fear- 
ful sensation our disappearance will cre- 
ate at the castle. I should n’t wonder 
if the whole party started in hot pur- 
suit of us. What an exciting chase 
that would be!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Augusta, a little apprehen- 
sive, ‘:nd suppose they should over- 
take us.’ 

‘Suppose the world should come to 
an end,’ lie replied. ‘ We’ve too long a 
start for them to overtake us, however 
hard they may try ; besides, it will take 
them a week to find out which way we 
went. They'll never suspect this ; 
they ’d be much more likely to think we 
have been buried in the ruins, jaunting- 
car and all.’ 

‘How funny you are! But I’m sure 
our running away will greatly surprise 
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them. Aunt has not the slightest sus- 
picion of any thing of the kind.’ 

‘No; it would be very funny if she 
had,’ remarked her lover. 

When they arrived at the road which 
led to the ruined abbey, they passed it, 
and kept on the highway towards Dub- 
lin. Their hearts beat high with rap- 
ture as onward they careered, passing 
by the rugged and picturesque, the 
broad expanse of moss-clad turf, and 
the varied scenes of nature —on with a 
throb of love towards the goal that beck- 
oned them to its embrace. 


IAPTER THIRD.—AN EXCITING CHASE. 


Ir was six o’clock at Clermont Castle, 
and dark. Seven hours had elapsed since 
the departure of Horace and Augus- 
ta for the abbey ruins, and meanwhile 
the Earl and Mr. Seymour had returned. 

‘Where can they have gone to, I won- 
der, to keep them so long?’ said the 
Countess to Lady Vernon. 

‘Oh! dear me, I cannot tell,’ an- 
swered the latter nervously. ‘ How 
very distressing it is! I trust that they 
have not met with an accident. Yet I 
feel very apprehensive, for they prom- 
ised to be back by lunch-time.’ 

‘IT think that I’ll drive over to the 
old abbey,’ said the Earl, ‘and see if I 
can hear any thing of them. Faith, I 
should not be surprised if they’ ve been 
run away with.’ ; 

‘I think I’d better go, too, James,’ 
suggested his sister, but from this he 
dissuaded her. 

‘Don’t you think, then,’ she contin- 
ued, ‘that you’d better take something 
with you. Wait a moment and I’ll get 
you a bottle of sal-volatile and a little 
eau de cologne, in case she feels faint, 
and she ’ll want her heavy cloak at this 
time of night. O dear! I’m afraid 
they ’ve met with an accident.’ 

In a few minutes the Earl and Mr. 
Seymour, who had volunteered to ac- 
company him, drove away on their er- 
rand, leaving Lady Vernon in a state 
of fidgets, and wondering what could 
have become of the missing two. 
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It was a fine moonlight night, and 
the sound of the horse’s hoofs against 
the hard road reverberated through the 
dry, frosty atmosphere as the carriage 
continued on its way towards the abbey, 
in front of which it finally stopped. 
The aspect of the gloomy ruin when 
associated with the barren and desolate 
waste of country which surrounded it, 
was decidedly forbidding. The wintry 
north-east wind blew about and shook 
the leaves and long crawling branches 
that fastened around the crumbling 
towers and ivy-clad walls of the ancient 
monastery, and went sighing on its way 
through the nave and vestibule, occa- 
sionally uttering low, sobbing murmurs. 
By day, a mummy-looking old woman 
sat in a sort of cave hollowed out of one 
side of the gateway at the roadside. 
She had punctually attended there as a 
guide and mendicant every day from 
morning till dusk, for twenty years or 
more, always seated on the same large 
stone, that served the purpose of a chair, 
and smoking a short black pipe of un- 
fragrant tobacco, which she said was her 
only comfort. She was now absent from 
her accustomed haunt, but the large 
stone, smoothed and even polished by 
the use to which it was turned, was 
still there. She had returned to her 
mud hut in the village. The roofless 
gables and the ivy-mantled towers had 
a strange, picturesque appearance as 
the moonlight brightened one side of 
the ruins only to throw the other into 
deeper shade. No human step or voice 
could be detected by the listeners on 
the jaunting-car, but they descended 
and advanced to the side of the ruins, 
which, like all ruins in Ireland, was dese- 
crated -by both the peasantry and the 
pigs. The former made continual havoc 
among the inclosures which had once 
been choir, chapter-house, transept or 
dormitory, carrying away the relics of 
antiquity to make uncouth ornaments 
for the graves of their departed kinsmen 
that lay around; while the latter with 
their snouts burrowed up the newly 
buried bodies, and greedily devoured 
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them. On all sides were evidences of 
comparatively recent interments, while 
skulls and bones were plentifully scat- 
tered in the midst of rank and noisome 
weeds. Vestiges of the once elaborated 
tombs of abbots, prelates and nobles, 
fragments of mullioned windows, and 
chef Teuvres of exquisite sculpturing 
and curious interlacings of groined 
arches, lay amongst the rubbish, the 
rifled remains of what was once so 
sacred, but now the butt of the most 
heedless peasantry in the world. The 
whole ruin had a grim and skeleton 
form, and the rustling of the twining 
branches and dwarf-alders, that reared 
their heads above the long, luxuriant 
nettles, and the hollow, sepulchral voices 
that came up with the whistling wind 
from its dark recesses, did not tend to 
lessen the weird effect of the sombre 
spectacle. 

‘There ’s no use in waiting here,’ said 
the Earl, and with a feeling of relief 
they resumed their places, and drove 
away, instituting inquiries on the road, 
but without gaining the slightest in- 
formation of the missing pair. No one 
on the abbey-road could be found who 
had even seen the jaunting-car pass by. 
So, startled and wondering, the Earl and 
his companion returned to the Castle, but 
only to find that the two were still miss- 
ing. His lordship had a vague idea of 
foul play, and forthwith he dispatched 
fifteen men to scour the country, and 
inform the constabulary, in all direc- 
tions, besides five others armed and 
mounted, giving instructions to all to 
remain out till daybreak unless success- 
ful in their search. . 

‘Do you know,’ said Mr. Seymour to 
Lady Vernon, ‘I think they have eloped.’ 
His manner was very serious, and his 
expression of countenance extremely 
grave. 

‘Mr. Seymour,’ she replied, drawing 
herself up to her full height, ‘I don’t 
know what reason you have to think so. 
I should be sorry to harbor a suspicion 
that Augusta would, under any circum- 
stances, resort to any such improper 
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proceeding. No, Mr. Seymour, I can- 
not think that. Besides, they’ve al- 
ways been together What would they 
want to elope for?’ 

To do him justice, it must be said 
that he did not quite see the force of the 
argument. 

Hours passed away, and Lady Ver- 
non’s alarm increased as the night ad- 
vanced. She expected the return of the 
lost every moment, yet had very natur- 
ally a strong suspicion that something 
had gone wrong. What it was that had 
gone wrong she did not attempt to di- 
vine, but she struggled to make herself 
believe that whatever it was, it could 
not have taken the form of an elope- 
ment. 

‘Oh! the agony of suspense,’ she 
cried, as the clock struck twelve. She 
sat up till daybreak, counting the weary 
hours, and listening for the sound of a 
footstep or a voice. *he was nervous 
and excited, and her imagination was 
crowded with impossibilities. She shed 
tears from time to time, and it required 
all the influence of her sister and the 
Earl, who sat up with her, to keep her 
moderately calm. 

At length two of the scouring party 
returned with the intelligence that the 
jaunting-car with the truant couple had 
been seen on the Dublin road, full 
twelve miles from the Castle. 

‘And faith, yer honor,’ said one of 
the Earl’s informants, ‘the gintleman 
was driving as if the divil was after 
him, and ne’er a one with him but the 
young lady; so it’s safe they are, and 
may luck go wid them.’ 

This strange news, comforting as it 
was with regard to their personal safe- 
ty, aroused the indignation of Lady 
Vernon to a very high pitch indeed. 
She began to see that the visit to the 
ruins was part of a preirranged plan 
for what she called the abduction of her 
dear Augusta. 

‘I ll go after them immediately, and 
save her,’ she exclaimed with energy. 
‘James, order the carriage to be got 
ready for me, and call Mr. Seymour, and 
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ask him if he’ll accompany me. If not, 
I wish you’d come yourself.’ 

It was six o’clock in the morning, and 
Mr. Seymour had retired to his chamber 
a few hours previously. On being awak- 
ened, and acquainted with the intelli- 
gence just received, he said: 

‘That ’s exactly what I supposed. O 
woman! woman!’ he soliloquized. 
‘Well, I’m glad she ran away before 
marriage rather than after it.’ 

For the first few moments he felt un- 
decided about accompanying Lady Ver- 
non so early in the morning ; but upon 
reflection, he thought it would be a re- 
lief to get away from the Castle, and he 
agreed to join in the pursuit; not, how- 
ever, for the sake of the game — that 
was already bagged by a more success- 
ful hand. He felt that it was all over 
with him, that he had been nonsuited, 
and that it was idle to think of her any 
more. But he did not suffer the disap- 
pointment without some bitter feelings, 
which were directed more against Hor- 
ace than the girl, whom but yesterday 
he had looked forward to as his bride. 
Alas! how fallacious are the hopes we 
sometimes cherish! The Earl decided 
to be one of the pursuing party of 
three, and they lost no time in starting: 
he on horseback, and Lady Vernon and 
the jilted millionaire in a carriage, drawn 
by four swift horses. 

For the first twenty-five miles they 
gained no intelligence of the fugitives’ 
having halted on the road, but soon af- 
terwards they stopped for a relay of 
horses, at a small hostlery, where they 
ascertained that the objects of their pur- 
suit had also changed horses on the pre- 
vious afternoon ; and after partaking of 
a little refreshment, had continued on 
their journey. 

‘I want to see somebody who saw 
them,’ exclaimed Lady Vernon from the 
carriage-window. 

‘Shure I saw them, and your lady- 
ship can see the mare they left in the 
stable beyond,’ said the boy who stood 
near, watering the horses. He was 
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about five feet two high, with a rickety 
body poised on a pair of bow legs, and 
a remarkable fulness in the epigastric 
region ; a projecting mouth, which he 
constantly kept open, whether asleep or 
awake, as if for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing his large, red gums and his huge 
and prominent teeth; a flat, doggish- 
looking nose; advancing cheek-bones, 
and a forehead so low that he could 
hardly be said to have had any forehead 
at all. He was a descendant of one of 
the many who two centuries ago were 
treated as rebels by the English, and 
driven into the more inhospitable regions 
of their country, where, exposed to the 
influence of the two great brutalizers of 
the human race — hunger and ignorance 
—they transmitted to posterity some 
very degenerate specimens of the great 
Trish family. 

The journey was continued with a 
pair of fresh horses, one of which was 
the identical mare that had carried the 
fugitives thus far towards the metropo- 
lis. It was like a gun that, having fall- 
en into the hands of the enemy, was do- 
ing good service against the side it once 
supported. 

‘Dear me!’ said Lady Vernon to the 
disconsolate Mr. Seymour, ‘I never 
thought that Augusta could be so cruel. 
But it’s all owing to that audacious Mr. 
Lowe, I’m sure. Foolish, foolish girl! 
she'll have many a long day to regret 
her misconduct.’ 

The interest of the pursuers increased 
with every mile they travelled; for trav- 
elling so close at the heels of the runa- 
ways, they were carried along by the 
expectation of finding them resting 
somewhere on the road. They stopped 
to make inquiries at every hostelry, or 
other house where there was any proba- 
bility of their having halted, but it was 
only to hear at long intervals that a lady 
and gentleman answering to their de- 
scription had passed on their way to 
Dublin, on the previous evening. 

Cold and weary, they drove into Dub- 
lin at eight o'clock, and how to discover 








the elopers in the city, or out of it, was 
the problem that required a prompt 
solution. 

‘I'll give notice to the police, in the 
first instance,’ said the Earl, ‘and have 
inquiries made at all the hotels.’ 

‘They drove to the Biiton Hotel, in 
Sackville- street, and engaged apart- 
ments. It happened to be the very 
house to which Horace and Augusta had 
gone when they reached the city, at two 
o'clock that same morning. 

* Allow me to see who’s staying here,’ 
said the Earl, and the hotel-clerk showed 
him the register. There were two re- 
cent entries in the book that made him 
inquire who the persons were. They 
stood thus : 

Wittiam MAxwe tt. 
Miss Saran Maxwe... 

The clerk described them and their 
tired appearance on their arrival that 
morning without luggage, and the Earl 
became at once convinced that Mr. and 
Miss Maxwell were Mr. Horace Lowe 
and Miss Augusta Cathcart. 

‘Here they are; we’ve got them,’ 
said he, running to inform his sister 
and Mr. Seymour, who were in the re- 
ception-room close by. 

Lady Vernon screamed and said: 
‘Let me go to her at once! where is 
she?’ and Mr. Seymour became sud- 
denly very much excited at the pros- 
pect of meeting his rival and the blush- 
ing Augusta. 

‘Are they up-stairs now ?’ asked the 
Earl with excitement. 

‘Oh! no, Sir,’ answered the clerk ; 
‘they left by the Liverpool steamer this 
afternoon.’ 

The shock of surprise and disappoint- 
ment occasioned by this announcement 
was too much for the old lady, and she 
fainted on the spot, while the unhappy 
M. P., as she sank into his arms, groaned 
in the spirit and uttered a heavy sigh, 
the Earl meanwhile standing like one 
thunderstruck in the centre of the group, 
with his eyes fixed in amazement on the 
wondering .book-keeper. He was the 
first to speak, and his words were: 
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‘There ’s many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip.’ ° 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


A STARTLING DENOUEMENT. 


Mrs. Vernon recovered quickly from 
her swoon and with more than feminine 
tenacity of purpose resolved on following 
the fugitives to Liverpool by the steamer 
to sail on the next day. The Earl de- 
clined going any further, and left the 
sport to his sister and the bridegroom 
that was to have been. Fourteen hours 
after leaving the North-Wall, in the Lif- 
fey, they arrived at the Clarence Pier, 
in the Mersey, and drove immediately 
to the Adelphi Hotel. There they could 
hear nothing of the runaways; but Mr. 
Seymour was well acquainted in the 
town, and at the suggestion of Lady 
Vernon, he lost no time in employing 
an attorney to discover them, and after 
that — why, the aunt would do the 
rest. 

It was not long before the lawyer suc- 
ceeded in finding them, which indeed it 
was easy to do, for they were staying 
as ‘Horace Lowe and wife’ at the 
Waterloo Hotel, within view of the 
Adelphi. 

‘You 'd better come with me,’ said 
the solicitor to the aunt. 

‘Yes, that I will,’ said she with ex- 
citement ; ‘and Mr. Seymour, you come 
too. Oh! my poor niece, she’s ruined, 
she’s ruined.’ 

They were at the hotel in a few 
minutes, and entered. 

‘Now, had n’t I better see Mr. Lowe 
first ?’ said the attorney. 

‘No, no. Send up my name to him. 
We ‘ll see him together,’ replied the old 
lady. 

When the waiter entered the room 
where Horace and Augusta were seated, 
and announced that Lady Vernon had 
called, both experienced an even greater 
shock of surprise than the Earl when it 
was announced at the Bilton that they 
had left for Liverpool. 

Augusta, who had just been saying 
to him, ‘I really do wonder what Aunt 
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Vernon will say,’ clung to him like a 
child in fear, ahd burying her face in 
his breast, burst into tears. At that 
moment footsteps approached, and the 
aunt, followed by the attorney, entered 
the room. 

‘How could you dare, Sir, to carry 
off my niece?’ she exclaimed, unable to 
control her indignation. ‘And, Augusta, 
Augusta, I say, how could you be so 
cruel to me and so wicked to yourself to 
act as you have done? I ‘ve brought an 
attorney, Sir, for you,’ she continued, 
addressing Horace, ‘and I'll have you 
punished for ruining her as you have 
done. How could you dare, Sir, to ab- 
duct her from her home. O Augusta! 
Augusta! come away with me imme- 
diately ; you’re a bad, ungrateful girl.’ 

Meanwhile, Augusta had remained 
sobbing on the breast of the man she 
loved. 

‘Lady Vernon,’ said the latter with 
calm dignity, ‘I can quite account for 
your excited manner, but I cannot per- 
mit your unjust aspersions to remain un- 
contradicted. In the first place, I did 
not abduct your niece, and in the next, 
I have not ruined her, unless indeed it 
is by marrying her.’ 

‘But you’re not married,’ ejaculated 
the aunt. ‘I tell you, Sir, you’re a 
villain.’ 

‘Pardon my interrupting you, Lady 
Vernon,’ continued Horace, ‘and allow 
me to inform you that she is my wife.’ 

The attorney and the aunt exchanged 
looks of astonishment. 

‘We were married,’ he continued, 
‘by the Parish Registrar in the city of 
Dublin, the day before yesterday, and 
I have his certificate in my pocket, 
which, as you seem to doubt my 
veracity, I may as well show you,’ and 
he drew the document from its cover 
and held it before her. 

‘ Allow-me to look at that, Sir,’ said 
the attorney. 

‘On condition that you return it to 
me.’ 

‘Certainly, Sir; I’m a professional 
man.’ 
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The solicitor perused it and handed it 
back, with the remark: ‘ There’s no 
doubt about that. The marriage is per- 
fectly legal.’ 

‘O Aunt dear!’ exclaimed Augusta, 
turning from her husband and throwing 
herself into her embrace, ‘forgive me. 
I know I did very wrong, but it was all 
because of Mr. Seymour. Forgive me, 
Aunt, pray forgive me.’ 

This earnest supplication completely 
disarmed the old lady, and she took her 
to her bosom and kissed her. 

The attorney bade her good day and 
went down-stairs to inform the disconso- 
late Mr. Seymour that they had come 
too late, for the runaways were mar- 
ried, whereupon that gentleman became 
exceedingly agitated and quitted the 
house with all possible dispatch, in 
company with the solicitor, who, being 
a personal friend, expressed his sym- 
pathy in a very friendly but still very 
galling manner. 

When Lady Vernon wished to return 
to the Adelphi, she found neither of 
those last mentioned to escort her, a 
circumstance which gave Horace an ex- 
cellent opportunity to ingratiate himself 
into her favor by seeing her safely to 
her hotel. 

When Horace and his bride returned 
to London a few days after this, he 
found a letter from his mother awaiting 
him at his lodgings. It informed him 
of her intention to leave Lima for Eng- 
land by the steamer to sail a fortnight 
after the date of her note. She might, 
therefore, be expected to arrive at South- 
ampton by the next West-India steamer. 
He had not seen her since the day he 
left Callao seventeen years before, but 
he still remembered her well, and he 
looked forward to her coming with affec- 
tionate joy. 

She came. They met on the steamer’s 
deck, and never did mother greet son, 
after long separation, more ardently than 
she. His bride was by his side. He 
presented her. It was the first intima- 
tion she had received of his marriage, 
but how tender the salutation ! 
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She accompanied them to London, 
and shared apartments with them in 
Harley-street, where Horace gave her a 
full account of his adventures with 
Augusta, her engagement to Mr. Sey- 
mour, their trip to Ireland, their elope- 
ment from the castle, their marriage in 
Dublin, their discovery in Liverpool. 

The mention of the name of Seymour 
produced a sudden change in her coun- 
tenance, and she inquired more about 
him. ‘Can it be he?’ she thought; 
‘no, surely not.’ But she said nothing 
more than she had known a gentleman 
of that name at Lima. 

One afternoon, about three weeks 
after her arrival, Lady Vernon, who had 
gradually become quite reconciled to the 
young couple, was announced, and she 
entered the drawing-room, where Horace, 
his wife, and his mother were sitting, not 
as usual alone, but accompanied by no 
other than Mr. Seymour. His appear- 
ance, as may be supposed, was entirely 
unexpected. Mrs. Lowe became deadly 
pale, and was seized with a violent 
trembling, and the other two betrayed 
considerable embarrassment. 

‘I’ve brought Mr. Seymour with me,’ 
began Lady Vernon, ‘ to shake hands 
with you both. He forgives you and 
wishes you many, many happy years 
of married life; and as he’s one of my 
best friends, I wish him to remain one 
of yours, and let the past be forgotten.’ 
Even while she’ spoke, the eyes of Mr. 
Seymour had become intently fixed 
upon Mrs. Lowe, and he gazed into her 
face with that steady vacancy which 
men often assume in a fit of abstraction. 
It was the vacancy of an astounded 
man. 

‘Mr. Seymour, my mother,’ said 
Horace, introducing him. 

Mr. Seymour bowed without averting 
his eyes and said: ‘ Madam, I think we 
have met before.’ | 

There was an ominous silence, and 
the blood rushed to her heart. She 
would have left the room, but her 
strength had forsaken her. It was the 
father of Horace who stood before her 
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— the husband from whom she had 
been separated more thin twenty years. 
What a strange meeting of two who had 
never expected to meet again! 

‘Mary,’ said he, ‘I thought you were 
dead, long, long ago, and I had engaged 
myself to marry again ;’ and as he spoke 
he turned towards Augusta. ‘ But she 
preferred him,’ turning to Horace, ‘and 
I think she’ll be happier with him than 
she ever would have been with me. Is 
he the Horace you took with you when 
you left Manchester—the child that was 
born to us in the first year of our mar- 
ried life?’ 

‘He is! he is!’ was all that she could 
articulate. 

A profounder sensation was never 
created in a family circle than by this 
surprising revelation. 

‘Then,’ said he to Horace, ‘I must 
claim you as my son, and I ‘m proud of 
you. I thought I was childless, but 
now ’ Emotion stifled his utterance, 
and he could say no more. 

The mother sat crying in her chair, 
while the group exchanged troubled 
glances. 

‘God bless my soul and body!’ ex- 
claimed Lady Vernon, with unusual 
emphasis, breaking the spell which 
seemed to bind them, ‘who’d have 
thought of such a thing — Mr. Horace 
Lowe the son of Mr. Seymour. I al- 
ways thought there was a family like- 
ness between them,’ a remark which 
disturbed the gravity of Augusta, and 
seemed to strike Mr. Seymour with an 
entirely new idea. 

‘Verily,’ he exclaimed, ‘truth is 
sometimes stranger than fiction.’ And 
grasping the hand of his son, he said: 

‘We were rivals once, but henceforward 
call me father, and you,’ turning to 
Augusta, ‘who were to have been my 
bride, let me claim as daughter.’ 

Horace looked at his mother in wonder 
that she should have kept him in ignor- 
ance of her first marriage, and taught 
him to regard Mr. Lowe as his natural 
parent. He felt hot and angry, and his 
pride was hurt. 
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‘How came you to take the name of 
Lowe, Mrs. Seymour?’ asked the old 
gentleman. 

She sobbed aloud. 

It was too painful for her to confess 
that she met Mr. Lowe at Boulogne; 
passed herself off as a widow, and went 
through the mockery of marriage with 
him, after which she accompanied him 
to Lima, where he had resided ever 
since, ignorant of the fact that he had 
taken to his bosom not a widow, but a 
wife. 

Mr. Seymour lost no time in obtain- 
ing a divorce after this discovery, and 
Mrs. Lowe returned to Lima, where, by 
the banks of the Rimac, she found rest 
in the grave. 

The young couple, under the delight- 
ful spell of that love which bound them 
more firmly together than the chain- 


THE WAR IN ITS 

Arter eighteen months of sanguinary 
warfare this great nation, whose destiny 
was peace, whose mission was the pro- 
pagandism of liberty, finds itself as it 
were but in the beginning of a cam- 
paign, with its marshalled troops ar- 
rayed upon the same ground which a 
great military blunder and a disastrous 
rout rendered historic in July, 1861. 

While it would be idle now to indulge 
in any retrospect as to the causes of this 
gigantic war, it may not be unprofitable 
to review its results present and proba- 
ble, and to look calmly into the condi- 
tion of the country. We have lost and 
gained much since the rebellion broke 
out —and it may be, that, paradoxical 
as it seems, the country will have the 
heaviest balance on the winning side, 
after all, when the war is over. The 
darkest cloud has a silver lining; and 
out of evil often cometh good. 

Before the first hostile gun was fired 
at Fort Sumter, on the twelfth of April, 
1861, the Government had virtually lost 
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cable of matrimony, and made the world 
bright with sunshine and gladness, dif- 
fused by their own true hearts, lived on 
in the serene enjoyment of existence — 
softening for each other all the rude as- 
perities of life. Augusta was no longer 
a capricious girl, but a devoted wife; 
and Horace, alive to the responsibilities 
of his altered position, began to turn 
his attention to some means of increas- 
ing his income: but all anxiety on this 
point was removed by Mr. Seymour, 
whose name Horace now assumed, mak- 
ing him an allowance of five hundred 
pounds a year; and Lady Vernon dying 
not long afterwards, and bequeathing 
her entire fortune to her niece, left the 
happy pair in circumstances of sufficient 
affluence to warrant the support of an 
establishment in Belgravia. Here end- 
eth the chronicle. 
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more territory and more property than 
has been held by the enemy at any time 
since. Every thing over which the flag 
of the Union floated in the Southern 
Atlantic States, and the Gulf States, 
had passed out of their possession be- 
fore hostilities commenced ; and the 
Government found its authority re- 
sisted in all save the Northern por- 
tion of the country. The Border States 
of Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri, 
were, with the exception of a few loyal 
spots, leagued with their rebellious sis- 
ters. ‘To win back all this was the first 
duty of the Government; and it went 
vigorously to work to accomplish it, 
until now the North has repossessed 
nearly all the Border States — and 
many important points on the Atlan- 
tic and the Gulf. That every thing did 
not move smoothly, without mistakes, 
delays, and even great military errors, 
is true; but what nation ever before, 
arising from a lethargy of peace and 
prosperity, girded its loins like a young 
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giant for such a contest as we engaged 
in, and yet accomplished so much with- 
out committing errors? Napoleon, with 
all his experience, made a fatal blunder 
in undertaking the Russian campaign, 
which lost him an army and a throne. 
What nation before ever put nearly a 
million and a half of untrained citizens 
into the field, within a single twelve- 
month, and converted them into. the 
disciplined armies which now hold each 
other at bay, on the soil of Virginia ? 
This was a feat reserved for America ; 
and however we may deplore the causes 
which provoked so magnificent a spec- 
tacle, we cannot shut out from our 
hearts the national pride to which it 
gives rise. 

The restoration of the Border States 
occupied no small share of the objects 
of that gallant army of spontaneous 
soldiers who responded to the first 
call of the President, on the fifteenth 
of April, 1861; nor was it long before 
their power was felt in Missouri and on 
the Cumberland, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. With the fall of Forts 
Donelson and Henry, the occupation of 
Corinth and Nashville, and the less im- 
portant points in the States of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, which followed each 
other in gradual progression, those 
States were in a measure repossessed ; 
and, if not coérced into loyalty by the 
force of our gunboats, and the valor of 
our men, were at least so far reduced as 
to enable the North to withdraw its gen- 
erals and commanders, and many of its 
men and vessels for service nearer the 
national capital. The recent retrogres- 
sive movements of the rebels in the 
Mississippi Valley, although in some 
respects successful in recovering ground 
which we had taken at a heavy cost 
some months ago, we do not esteem a 
substantial victory for them. The rebel 
army of the West is no longer a com- 
bined mass; but, as recent events have 
shown, it is still dangerous to the loyal 
cause in that direction. The guerrilla 
raids are, however, but sporadic move- 
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ments contingent upon every great war, 
which, although formidable enough, and 
fraught with annoyance and suffering 
to individuals, ought to be and we pre- 
sume can be arrested by General Buell 
and the other gallant officers who still 
maintain the supremacy of the flag in 
the Western valleys. 

But the eyes of the peeple have been 
long since diverted from the theatre of 
war in the West. The battle-fields of 
Virginia now occupy public attention ; 
for there, it is manifest, the fate of the 
rebellion is to be decided. What boots 
it to look back upon the sad mistakes 
which have marked the course of the 
Union generals in that quarter — but 
when we remember that the lives of 
nearly a quarter of a million of patriotic 
men have been the sacrifice of these 
mistakes, it is not unnatural to ask 
why General McClellan ever trans- 
ported his army to the Peninsula, 
only to withdraw it after a series of 
bloody engagements and retreats, which 
were saved from being disasters and 
disgraces by his personal skill and 
judgment alone; to ask, why, after 
months of cautious manceuvring, with 
three potent armies, between the Po- 
tomac and Richmond — Pope’s, Mc- 
Dowell’s, and McClellan’s — the enemy 
should be permitted to reéccupy the 
same points of dispute for which we 
contended more than a year ago — 
Manassas Junction and Bull Run — 
and which the rebels were compelled to 
evacuate six months ago, and Washing- 
ton be again in peril; it is not unnatu- 
ral, we say, that the people, who have 
sacrificed so much in blood and trea- 
sure, should be bitterly disappointed at 
the small results accomplished in the 
Virginia campaign. 

In other quarters, on the Atlantic 
coast, its rivers and inlets, as well as in 
the Gulf, our army and navy have done 
good work. Charleston, Savannah, and 
Mobile remain yet in the hands of the 
rebels. They should not be left to 
them. By their speedy capture our 
blockading fleet should be released for 
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employment on other service, and the 
enemy at the same time crippled for 
want of supplies, arms, and ammu- 
nition from abroad — which, we regret 
to say, he has been receiving through 
these ports, despite the alleged vigilance 
of our cruisers. With this source of 
supply cut off, and the internal re- 
sources of the South wasted away by 
a protracted war, the enemy would be 
compelled to succumb, and the rebel- 
lion would die out of sheer inanition, 
if not subdued by more vigorous mea- 
sures. While the force of the Union 
arms, and the strategy of its generals, 
have more than matched those of the 
enemy in the West, it cannot be denied 
that we have been greatly overmatched 
in Virginia — not alone in numbers, but 
superior skill. The forced retreat of 
McClellan from the Chickahominy to 
the James river, and his abandonment 
of the Peninsula, were not more power- 
ful evidences of military mistakes on 
our side, than of sagacity on the part 
of the foe. From the time when Mc- 
Clellan laid his first parallel before 
Yorktown, until his final departure 
from Harrison’s Landing, the rebel 
generals adopted a system of strate- 
gy, composed of sudden evacuations of 
such strongholds as Yorktown and 
Williamsburgh, of feints, advances, and 
retreats, which completely baffled the 
plans of our generals. After compel- 
ling us to spend several weeks of time, 
and lose hundreds of lives erecting field- 
works before Yorktown, they aban- 
doned the post, leaving our splendid 
though worthless siege- works as a 
monument of wasted labor and life. 
At Williamsburgh, the next point @ 
appui, they played a similar game; and 
when they had induced General McClel- 
lan to extend his line into the Chick- 
ahominy swamps, which they knew 
well to be untenable, by making a bold 
movement on his flank they obliged him 
to change his whole base of operations, 
at the cost of a continuous seven days’ 
battle. 
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We must not be understood as cen- 
suring General McClellan for these mis- 
haps, for we believe, and we think the 
people generally believe, that it was 
because General McClellan’s plans were 
not supported in other quarters that 
they occurred ; but it only proves that 
one of the gravest errors of the war 
into which we have yet fallen is under- 
estimating the enemy against whom we 
are pitted, and we deem that a wise re- 
flection upon this fact may prove whole- 
some in the future. It is time that we 
should know that we are not fighting 
with a mob, but with a people who, 
whether they be deceived or not, are 
convinced that they are battling for 
their firesides and altars, and, more- 
over, that desperation lends increased 
force to personal daring, and induces 
an utter disregard of personal sacri- 
fice. The whole physical strength of 
the South is against us. What a mis- 
taken patriotism has not done to swell 
her armies, conscription has accom- 
plished. Her officers are composed in 
the main of the flower of those military 
students whom the Federal government 
has fostered at her great military acade- 
my, and many of them have acquired a 
soldier's experience fighting under our 
national flag. These are facts which 
should be plainly spoken. It is too 
late now to attempt to cover them up. 
If rebellion is to be crushed without 
dragging this war out to an intermin- 
able length, we must deal vigorously 
with an enemy like this. We must 
rally to a man round the good old ban- 
ner of the ‘Republic, not as conscripts, 
but as volunteers, and show the world, 
now watching us with anxiety and envy, 
that we know how to estimate a good 
government and a free country, and that 
we are willing to fight for them. We 
have already lost nearly two hundred 
thousand lives and expended eight hun- 
dred millions of dollars, and we are 
compelled to say that, so far, the result 
is very far indeed from equivalent to the 
sacrifice we have suffered of either men 
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or money. It is not difficult to divine 
the object of the rebels at the present 
time. They feel that the hour for des- 
perate aggressive measures has arrived, 
After suffering a succession of defeats 
at various points; after losing New-Or- 
leans and nearly every important situa- 
tion from there to Cairo, through the 
whole Mississippi valley, and every 
port on the Atlantic except those pre- 
viously named; after surrendering their 
strongholds on the peninsula, the out- 
work defences of their capital, and after 
being driven from the Shenandoah val- 
ley and the whole of Western Virginia, 
they are endeavoring to turn the tide of 
success back upon the Northern army 
in all directions simultaneously, and 
thus we find them now not only men- 
acing Washington, but pushing up into 
Kentucky and disturbing the peace of 
the cities in Southern Ohio — Cincinnati 
and the lesser towns, on the borders 
of the Ohio River. Their movements 
are retrogressive, and it would be idle 
to deny that they are skilfully and vig- 
orously conducted. Whether the object 
of the rebel leaders originally was to 
prolong the war until foreign interven- 
tion could step in to aid them, it is evi- 
dent now that they desire to finish the 
contest by one grand coup, perhaps with 
the belief that by the repossession of 
the Border States, and it may be the 
capture of Washington and Baltimore, 
their claims to recognition as an inde- 
pendent power would be without doubt 
immediately acknowledged in Europe. 
But heavy as are the disasters which 
have befallen the country, we repeat 
that the general results of this war 
may after all show a balance on the 
credit side of profit and loss. What 
have we gained? From being a nation 
of perhaps too selfish money-getters, we 
have arisen to the altitude of a great 
military people, and a formidable naval 
power. Henceforth we shall command 
the respect and enforce the considera- 
tion of foreign governments. Before 
the rebellion broke out, we had a stand- 
ing army varying only from ten to four- 
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teen thousand men, with a vast western 
frontier to protect, and a sea line to gar- 
rison exceeding in extent that of all the 
nations in Europe combined. Now we 
have an army of veterans numbering 
more than a quarter of a million over 
twelve months in the field, and nearly 
a million more, including the new levies 
—all of whom will in time become a 
well-trained force of a million and a 
quarter of troops armed, disciplined, 
and accustomed to active service. If 
we add tv this a nearly equal num- 
ber on the rebel side, what a mag- 
nificent army of men taken from the 
stores, factories, and workshops of the 
country can we not present to the world 
—-an army composed of intelligent, read- 
ing men, capable of thorough training 
and equal to any service—not mere hire- 
lings, but soldiers inspired with a true 
love of country, and willing always to 
battle for what they recognise as the 
right. It is unnecessary to comment 
upon the moral effect which such a fact 
must have upon the policy of foreign 
nations, and the future of our own. 

In our navy there has been a still 
more important revolution. In 1861, 
before the war commenced, the total 
number of vessels in the American 
navy, of all classes, was only eighty- 
nine, and many of them were almost 
worthless ; indeed, for the purposes 
most demanding their service, that of 
the rivers and inlets on the coast, en- 
tirely so. Now we have a fleet of over 
two hundred and sixty armed vessels 
completed, the majority of them iron- 
clad. Nor has the energy of the govy- 
ernment ceased in this respect. The 
navy-yards and ship-building establish- 
ments are still busy, and before next 
December we shall be able to boast of a 
navy numbering between three and four 
hundred vessels, armed with the most 
destructive implements of war. If it 
needed the present emergency to de- 
velop our resources in this particular, 
it is satisfactory to know that the coun- 
try has proved fully equal to it. 

These are but a portion of the coun- 
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terbalancing 
evils arising from the rebellion. 
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Eighteen months, it may be two 
years of domestic suffering and trial — 
for the shadow has not yet passed off 
the face of the land—will leave us with 
renewed life. The present chapter in 
our history, let us hope, will add fresh 
lustre to its pages, telling of a gigantic 
rebellion crushed by the hands of pa- 
triotic men to whom the integrity of the 
country was dearer than life itself; of 
a government which had the nerve to 
grapple with an appalling difficulty such 
as few nations have had to meet, and, 
without violating intentionally, if at all, 
the laws of humanity or the rules of 
civilized warfare, restored unity and 
peace to the country. 

If such be the result of the war, and 
we devoutly trust that it may be, there 
will be much left for our posterity to 
rejoice over as well as to deplore in the 
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Tue unwelcome face of the tax-gath- 
erer will soon show itself on the thresh- 
old of every American home, and a 
new sensation will be felt throughout 
the land. Hitherto our Government has 
been cheap and our taxes light, and al- 
though for a year anda half we have 
been carrying on a great and costly war, 
we, thanks to the credit afforded by an 
enormous issue of paper money, have 
not felt the burden of the strife. But 
now is the appointed time for the new 
tax-bill to come into operation, and al- 
though it is a tissue of inconsistencies, 
and an elaborate blunder as a work of 
financial art, it has. become a law, and 
we poor helpless citizens of the United 
States must conform to its provisions. 
And here will be the rub. Those who 
have lived not only up to, but beyond 
their incomes—and we are sorry to say 
that they are many—will be the first to 
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present unhappy struggle. But if not, 
we shrink from the melancholy specta- 
cle that presents itself to the imagina- 
tion. 

Let us, however, hope foy the best, 
come what may. The misfortunes 
forced upon us are sad enough, Hea- 
ven knows; the prospect, too, is dismal 
and disheartening in the extreme; but 
our difficulties can be best combated 
by looking them bravely in the face. 
Shirking nothing, fearing nothing, let 
us meet every emergency as it arises 
with the pluck and daring of a people 
who have already put upon record the 
story of three victorious wars. 

‘ High hopes that burned like stars sublime, 
Go down in the heavens of Freedom, 
And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need them. 
sut never sit we down, and say, 
There ’s nothing left but sorrow : 
We walk the Wilderness to-day, 
The Promised Land to-morrow !’ 


SOCIETY. 


feel the shock of the tax-gatherer’s de- 
mand, for they are the people who will 
most reluctantly yield to retrenchment. 
But, whatever be the consequence, they 
must pay their income-tax, their car- 
riage-tax, their silver-plate (if they have 
any) tax, and a host of other taxes. The 
income-tax will be the most obnoxious of 
all; for fashionable people, with great 
pretensions and small resources, have a 
particular, and we musi admit, a very 
natural objection to having their incomes 
made known, Aspiring citizens with 
two thousand dollars a year, who lead 
the world to suppose they have ten, are 
pained beyond measure when the real 
state of the case transpires. Of course 
there is a remedy even for this evil of 
the tax-bill, but then unfortunately the 
remedy is, if possible, worse than the 
disease. Those who are afraid to give 
the true figures, may resort to subter- 
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fuge, and instead of putting down as 
their annual income two thousand dol- 
lars, put down five; or if they are still 
further willing to sacrifice comfort and 
common-sense for appearances, ten thou- 
sand dollars. A very ingenious plan cer- 
tainly, but one involving considerable 
extra taxation. 

We know of families living in such 
irreproachable thoroughfares as Madison 
Avenue, who—of course nobody will be- 
lieve it—spend no more than two thou- 
sand dollars a year, but who would 
nevertheless faint or die, or hide their 
diminished heads, if the truth became 
known. We are very sorry for these ; 
we would pension them all liberally if 
we could; we sympathize with them 
sincerely; their lives must be truly 
wretched. There is almost an heroic 
fortitude requisite to sustain false ap- 
pearances ; and to what perplexing 
shifts, and miserable economy, and lit- 
tle meannesses do not these ambitious 
minions of society have to resort to 
make both ends meet. What making 
of dresses at home; what scanty din- 
ners; what cheap contrivances; what 
false pretences ; what an endless sham 
do these poor, mistaken people not have 
to sustain and endure! To them the 
operation of the tax-bill will be torture. 
And yet we live ina republican country, 
where liberty and equality are said to be 
universal, but where virtually there is 
less liberty and there are more inequal- 
ities than in that much-abused mon- 
archy, where the other section of the 
Anglo-Saxon race is to be found. 

We should like to know in what coun- 
try of the world there is more aping of 
aristocracy, and where more self-consti- 
tuted nobility is to be found than in the 
United States. We should like to know 
in what other part of this .dull earth 
there are so many crests and mottoes on 
carriages and note-paper, that do not be- 
long to those who selected them, as in 
this great republican community, and 
where the wives and daughters of 
wholesale dealers are more particular 
about not visiting the wives and daugh- 
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ters of retail dealers. We abound in 
invidious social distinctions, and yet we 
call ourselves democratic. Politically it 
is true, we of the white skin are all free 
and equal, but socially we are ticketed 
and labelled and shelved, like the drugs 
in an apothecary’s shop. 

But we are digressing from the tax- 
bill, which will operate severely upon 
others as well as the actors in our Vanity 
Fair. The rich will feel its effect in re- 
moving some of their incubus of wealth, 
for in this country a man with a hun- 
dred thousand dollars is about as well 
off as one with a million, and these it 
will not harm; but they will neverthe- 
less pay their share with a reluctant 
hand, and hope for better times. The 
moderately well-to-do will meet the 
claims against them more willingly, and 
feel the loss less than either their more 
wealthy or poorer neighbors. Among 
the latter are the people with fixed in- 
comes, and upon these the tax will fall 
heavily. A depreciated currency, a 
high tariff, and an elaborate internal 
tax-bill, cannot fail in making these pay 
more than a fair share of the expenses 
of the war. There will consequently be 
pinching at all points in hundreds of 
thousands of respectable families, where 
there was previously no necessity for the 
observance of a very strict economy. 
Muslins and stuffs will have to be sub- 
stituted for silks and satins; new jewel- 
ery will have to be dispensed with, and 
the general household expenses will hare 
to be systematically kept down. 

We shall not, under these circum- 
stances, fail to appreciate individually 
more than we ever did before, the fact 
that war is an expensive undertaking, 
and that those who engage in it cannot 
escape paying its penalty in property as 
well as life. It will not be surprising 
either if our reflections on the war and 
the national debt take a gloomy turn, 
and we become dissatisfied with the con- 
dition of things, and after a while begin 
to talk of new measures of relief. But 
sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 
There is no avoiding the tax-gatherer ; 
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there is no use, for the sake of gratify- 
ing a false pride, in paying him more 
than the law requires. Let us economize 
and push along in the best way we can 
against high prices and reduced profits, 
and resign ourselves to our new condi- 
tion with an honest prayer that by re- 


NEWSPAPERS 


Ir has been the habit of too many of 
the daily journals at the North, since the 
commencement of the war, to mislead 
the public by underrating the strength 
of the enemy, by exaggerating Federal 
successes, and indulging in erroneous 
statements, and false propheices of the 
speedy and entire subjection of the re- 
bels and the restoration of the good old 
venerated flag of the Union to every 
portion of the seceded States. For a 
year or more they have been periodical- 
ly announcing the collapse or pending 
collapse of the bubble of secession, of this 
unholy conspiracy against the integrity 
of the republic, and even now in the 
midst of our failure and defeat, they tell 
us that the last convulsive effort of the 
rebels is over, and that we have fairly 
‘driven them to the wall.’ What good 
purpose such misrepresentation of: facts 
can possibly answer we are at a loss to 
conceive. Certain it is, that it tends to 
deceive the community and inspire an 
unwarranted feeling of security, ending 
only in disappointment. An old proverb 
tells us, that hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick, and we must say that the press 
has done more to induce this heart-sick- 
ness than any other influence we know 
of during the present war, and it speaks 
highly for the sober patience and patri- 
otic endurance of our people, that they 
have thus far suffered so little from its 
evil effects. 

It would be considered a crime for a 
railroad signal-man to show the safety- 
flag to a passing train when he knew 
there was danger ahead, because the 
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newed effort we may speedily achieve 
the glorious object for which we are giv- 
ing so freely of our blood and treasure, 
and terminate a fratricidal struggle at 
which humanity shudders and the world 
stands aghast. 


WAR. 


consequences of his act might result in 
incalculable disaster; and is it not, on 
the same principle, highly reprehensible 
for the leaders of popular opinion, the 
instructors of the reading community, to 
delude, or attempt to delude, a whole na- 
tion on the solemn question of national 
life or death, for the sake of pandering to 
the mere desire we all feel for the success 
of our glorious cause? Surely it is worse 
than child's play thus to trifle with the 
hopes and feelings of a great population 
of intelligent men and women, who have 
all a vital interest in the stake at issue. 
When we have been told so often during 
so long a time that the result of the 
campaign has been virtually decided, 
that the backbone of the rebellion has 
been broken, that the last hope of the 
rebels has fled, and that all that remains 
for Jeff Davis to do is to escape with 
his valise to Mexico the best way he 
can, we naturally weary of the perpetual 
repetition of what has never taken place, 
and which, so far as present appearances 
indicate, is not likely to take place for 
an indefinite period to come. We can 
afford to look the hard facts in the face, 
whatever they may be, and we have 
moral and physical courage enough to 
withstand any shock to our feelings 
which the intelligence of a Federal re- 
verse may produce. Why, therefore, 
attempt to blind us to the real state of 
affairs? Why buoy up false hopes only 
to be rudely dashed to the ground again? 
Why lead us to repose in confidence 
when we ought to be up and doing? Itis 
a public injury for public journals to say 
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that which their readers would like to be 


true instead of what is true. What we 
wish for, is one thing, what we achieve is 
another, and a very different thing. It 
is giving aid and comfort to the enemy, 
this constant reiteration of the old story 
of the accomplishment of the great ob- 
ject for which we are now struggling 
in the throes of a fratricidal war. It 
leads us to underrate our foe; it gives 
the rebels courage to steal upon us as it 
were in our sleep, and by foreigners 
abroad it has come to be regarded as 
simple bombast; it is trifling with the 
destinies of the Republic; it is a re- 
proach to our common-sense. 

The leading newspapers of this coun- 
try, some of course ina far larger de- 
gree than others—but it would be in- 
vidious to name them—are largely re- 
sponsible for the disastrous war which 
has made its soil red with the blood of 
a quarter of a million of brave men. If 
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it had not been for their aggravating in- 
fluence, the South would never have 
rebelled against the North. It was the 
press that suggested and encouraged ‘the 
idea of disunion and inflamed the pas- 
sions of the people till arms usurped the 
place of reason, and the two sections of 
this great and prosperous people became 
hopelessly involved in the terrible strife 
that now thunders from Maryland to the 
Gulf. Let the daily journals therefore 
cease to do evil and learn to do good in 
the midst of this great crisis in our his- 
tory, and not build up their own popu- 
larity at the expense of truth and the 
fortunes of the republic. It will: be 
time enough to announce that the re- 
bels have been driven to the wall when 
their defeat is an accomplished fact, and 
the necessity for the North putting forth 
its full strength and straining every 
nerve for the one grand purpose has 
passed away. 


A BAD WAY TO GET MARRIED. 


We are all familiar with the word 
‘MATRIMONIAL,’ as it appears in the ad- 
vertising columns of the daily newspa- 
pers ; and we cannot be strangers to 
the ‘ANswERS TO CORRESPONDENTS,’ 
which occupy a prominent place in the 
‘New-York Ledger,’ and kindred pub- 
lications. Most of us have read some 
of the tender offerings of hearts and 
homes to be found in the one, and per- 
haps smiled over the delicate advice 
asked and given in the other; but we 
have hardly devoted to either the atten- 
tion they deserve from the student of 
social phenomena. The method of seek- 
ing a husband or a wife by advertise- 
ment presents a curious feature of our 
civilization; and not less so is that of 
consulting a total stranger, like the edi- 
tor of a paper, upon subjects of such 
critical importance as love and marriage, 
and placing implicit reliance upon what 
he says. That this is really the case, 





however, we have only to consult the 
‘Answers to Correspondents’ to dis- 
cover, to our certain satisfaction. 

But, in the first place, let us look at 
the matrimonial advertisements. In 
some cases, these are merely put in 
for what is called a joke, or a bad pur- 
pose; but by far the greater number of 
them are exactly what they purport to 
be. It would probably surprise many 
if they knew that not a few of both those 
who advertise, and those who respond 
to such advertisements, occupy very 
respectable positions in society, with no 
fear of poverty before their eyes; and 
still more, if they knew how many mar- 
riages annually take place from ac- 
quaintanceships formed in this manner. 
As a general rule, the virtues and graces 
applied for by the stronger sex are 
somewhat rare in womankind; but 
then, as Shakspeare says, the surest way 
to reach a mark is to aim beyond it, and 
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we may take it for granted that a lady 
not altogether answering to the descrip- 
tion put forward might suit the adver- 
tiser’s taste very well. It is also very 
possible that the advertiser in describ- 
ing himself, may not have adhered to 
the strict letter of the truth. 

Thus the ‘young man,’ who penned 
the following, and who has evidently an 
excellent opinion of his own personal 
appearance, would probably, notwith- 
standing the varied charms he applies 
for, be very well satisfied to marry some 
one who is not exactly the beauty he 
so glowingly pictures : 

‘A young man, about twenty-four years of 
age, elegant in appearance and of pleasing 
address, wishes to form the acquaintance of a 
charming young lady, from sixteen to twen- 
ty-two years of age; skin like alabaster, 
teeth as pearls, hair black as the raven, eyes 
large and lustrous, of the same dark hue, 
whose magic glance at once thrills and elec- 
trifies the soul. Such a one will meet an ar- 
dent lover, and, in all probability, an affec- 
tionate husband. Address, confidentially, 
etc.’ 

And the same remark applies to the 
genius who thus advertises himself to 
the world as a poet, (?) as well as an 
aspirant for the hand of beauty: 
‘Fancy a young man tall and fair, 

With light blue eyes, and dark brown hair ; 
To such will not some fair maid write, 
With a view to matrimony and perhaps a 
wife ? 

Beauty, youth, and education are required, 
And a loving heart is much desired. 

Your answers, all, will be accepted, 

And your carte de visite not rejected. 


‘ Address Lord Love tu,’ etc. 


But it is perhaps just as well to have 
a little illusion in these matters at first 
sight as not, although in the end it will 
be almost invariably found that dissimu- 


lation or misrepresentation cannot be — 


practised without entailing a variety of 
evils. Of course, with regard to the 
personal appearance of either man or 
woman, deception would be impossible, 
after a single interview; but with re- 
gard to character and circumstances, 
any thing but a candid statement might 
be made by either party, with a view to 
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the desired end. Both strangers to each 
other, a lady and gentleman meeting on 
the subject of a matrimonial advertise- 
ment, are necessarily much at the mer- 
cy of each other. They run a great 
risk of future happiness by resorting to 
such means of getting married, and if 
they catch a Tartar they have only 
themselves to blame. 

We can imagine that in the whole cir- 
cle of a gentleman’s acquaintance, be it 
small or large, there might not be a sin- 
gle lady upon whom he would feel dis- 
posed to bestow his hand, who was at 
the same time willing to accept it; but 
this is his fortune or misfortune, and if 
the society in which he moves cannot 
supply the desired object, he certainly 
cannot expect to find it through the me- 
dium of an advertisement. A man 
marrying under such circumstances, in 
nine cases out of ten, does himself an 
injustice. Time and change are the 
proper remedies for people in his posi- 
tion.’ Although the ladies who answer 
advertisements for wives are often to be 
met with in the society of the Upper 
Ten — a rather vague and comprehen- 
sive number, we own — their taste, 
whatever their moral character may be, 
is certainly open to serious objection. 
No girl of well-regulated mind, and with 
a proper feeling of delicacy and self-re- 
spect, would think of responding to the 
public overtures of a man whom she 
had never seen, and of whom she knew 
positively nothing; and, therefore, the 
women who usually answer such adver- 
tisements may be considered as likely 
to make undesirable wives. It is, we 
are aware, impossible for all the mem- 
bers of a sex, which is naturally de- 
pendent to a great extent upon the ca- 
price of man, to get married, especially 
in Great Britain, where statistics show 
that the number of females is more than 
half-a-million in excess of that of the 
males; but advertising will never ‘prove 
a remedy for celibacy, unless in a few 
individual instances. 

Undoubtedly, if every body knew 
every body, the field of choice would 
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be so extensive that marriage would 
become more universal than at present ; 
and advertising opens the way in this 
direction, but to such a limited extent, 
and in such a questionable manner, that 
it can never be productive of any bene- 
fit to society at large. Those who have 
a taste for getting married in this way 
may adopt it, but people of good sense 
will know better than to run the gaunt- 
let of such a process. 

To show how much women are guided, 
even in the choice of a husband, by what 
people say, it is only necessary to glance 
at the before- mentioned ‘Answers to 
Correspondents,’ and weigh their re- 
sults. A girl has some idea of marrying 
a young man— she could hardly have 
a real affection for him, or she would 
not write to the editor of a paper 
about him — and he has done some- 
thing which she doesn’t like, or is in 
doubt about ; or she thinks he ought to 
do something which he has n’t done; but 
being uncertain about the merits of the 
matter, pro and con, she makes a conji- 
dante of the Great Unknown of some 
weekly journal she is in the habit of 
reading. She tells him her trouble, and 
asks his advice — which he gives, pub- 
licly enough, in the column devoted to 
that purpose. Is it wonderful that a 
weak woman should be guided by what 
appears in that column, in answer to her 
letter — and she must be weak to have 
written? No! She acts accordingly — 
not having philosophy enough to take 
into consideration the kaleidoscopic fea- 
tures of courtship and human nature. 
There is no question, from astronomy to 
zootomy, which these oracles of human 
wisdom do not weekly undertake to an- 
swer; and therefore, it behooves them 
to be careful and consider of the respon- 
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sibility of their position. Some people 
have no more power of judgment than 
a gorilla, and never dare to think for 
themselves ; to mislead such people, is 
asin. But that there are so many who 
thrust themselves anonymously before 
the public, in matters relating to court- 
ship and marriage, is at once both mel- 
ancholy and laughable. 

Surely it would be better for men to 
defer marriage till they could select 
wives from their own circle of acquaint- 
ance; for women to wait till they were 
asked — resisting even the temptations 
of leap-year; and, after they had been’ 
asked, or while expecting to be asked, 
to refrain from penning their grievances 
and anxieties for the gratification of that 
morbid public appetite which feeds on 
such pabulum as the ‘Answers to 
Correspondents.’ If a girl wants -a 
little sound advice on a subject con- 
cerning her own future welfare —we 
know that young ladies are fond of 
confiding their little joys and sorrows 
—let her consult her mother, or 
brother, if she has one; if not, her 
nearest friend, whether a relative or 
not; but let her, by all means, avoid 
corresponding with a public journal on 
affairs of the heart. Some women there 
are, we know, bold enough to advertise 
for husbands; but this is in such exe- 
crable taste, that a man who seriously 
answered one of them ought to be con- 
sidered incapable of taking care of his 
own affairs. Those who insert them, 
however, generally intend that their 
wording should not receive a strictly 
literal interpretation; but where a 
really virtuous woman commits such 
an indiscretion, the probability is, that 
she will live to find it a bad way to 
get married. * 
















Noruine has so astonished Europe in 
modern times as the magnitude of the 
scale on which the American Republic 
carries on the war for the maintenance 
of its own integrity. For the enormous 
expenditure of men and money, and the 
vastness of the theatre on which the 
military operations are conducted, there 
is no parallel in the history of any 
European nation, not excepting even 
France, under the régime of the elder 
Napoleon. There is no civil war to be 
compared with it in extent, either in an- 
cient or modern times. It is a war com- 
mensurate with the gigantic features of 
the country, its vast area, bounded by 
two oceans ; its mighty rivers, watering 
valleys of wonderful fertility ; and its 
inexhaustible agricultural, mineral, man- 
ufacturing, and commercial resources. 
The war is commensurate, too, with the 
tremendous issues involved in the result : 
the continued existence, or the dissolu- 
tion of the great American Union; the 
preservation of law and order, or the 
prevalence of anarchy and _ political 
chaos; the solution of the problem of 
self-government, by the final triumph 
of democratic institutions, or by the fail- 
ure of that which the founders.of the 
government regarded as ‘an experi- 
ment,’ a triumph or a failure affecting 
the interest, the liberties, and the desti- 
nies of millions of the living human 
race, and of millions still unborn in 
both worlds. 

Already a million of volunteers have 
been called into the field, with three 
hundred thousand drafted men in re- 
serve; and an immense nayal force has 
been improvised to operate on the sea- 
coast and navigable rivers of the enemy. 
By land and water the conflict has been 
carried on for eighteen months, with the 
most lavish expenditure for arms, of the 
best construction known to modern art 
and science; for the most improved 
equipments, and for all the munitions 
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and appliances of war, of the most 
costly description. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, that to maintain such an 
army and navy, and to wage such a 
war, involves a corresponding outlay, 
and financial resources so immense, that 
no European power could attempt it 
without certain bankruptcy. Hence, 
when hostilities were fairly inaugurated, 
and our Government commenced its 
preparations upon such a gigantic scale, 
the great financial organs of England 
laughed to scorn the idea of the United 
States without a dollar in its treasury, 
and with doubtful credit in Europe, be- 
ing able to carry on the struggle for any 
length of time. The leading journals 
of London labored so sedulously to de- 
preciate the American war-loan in ad- 
vance, that the calculation was, that the 
Government would be checkmated at 
the very outset, by a refusal on the part 
of foreigners to take the new bonds. 
But how little these expounders of Brit- 
ish public opinion could appreciate the 
patriotism or the resources of the loyal 
States of the Union, may be judged 
by the fact, that the immediate wants of 
the Government were supplied by banks 
and individuals ; and that the Secretary 
of the Treasury decided not to offer the 
loan in any foreign market, but to nego- 
tiate it exclusively in the United States, 
though he estimated the expenditure 
till July, 1863, which was the most re- 
mote period he had calculated for the 
termination of the war, at eight hun- 
dred and thirty millions of dollars. In- 
deed it was expected by some of the 
ablest financiers, not only in England 
but here, that the expenses would 
amount for the two years and-a-quarter 
to one thousand millions of dollars. 
But we are happy to say, that the esti- 
mate even of Mr. Chase is above the 
mark. The first year of a war costs 
more in proportion to the number of 
men enrolled than subsequent years. 
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The national debt on the first of July, 
1862, was five hundred and four and-a- 
half millions; the debt on the first of 
July, 1863, calculating from the data of 
the last year, will be only six hundred 
and twenty-six millions after applying 
the revenue from duties on imports, 
and the estimated proceeds of the direct 
or internal tax. English writers con- 
gratulate their country on the favorable 
comparison which its expenditures dur- 
ing its greatest wars present, when 
placed side by side with the expendi- 
tures of this war for the Union. They 
say that the average yearly amount of 
the British loan, from 1793 to 1815, was 
under one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars; and that in the very first year, 
the twenty millions of loyal population 
at the North, borrow twice as much as 
England borrowed in her direst extrem- 
ity in one year, when her population 
was eighteen millions, and when she 
had been groaning for generations un- 
der the pressure of taxation. Our na- 
tional debt on the first of July, 1860, 
was ninety million dollars. If two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars per an- 
num shall have been added to it, for the 
three years ending July, 1863, then 
they exultingly tell us that England, in 
the course of her existence, never made 
such an addition ; and it took her seven- 
ty years, one-half of which were years of 
war, to accomplish that accumulation 
of debt, which the American Govern- 
ment shall have achieved in thirty-six 
months. Then, too, as they remark, 
the burthen is not onerous, in propor- 
tion to the principal, but to the amount 
of interest that must be paid. For in- 
stance, it takes seventy million dollars 
to pay the annual interest of an Ameri- 
can national debt of a thousand mil- 
lions ; whereas half the amount is suf- 
ficient to pay the interest of the same 
amount of debt in England. Admitting 
the data to be correct, we ask to what 
conclusion does the reasoning tend? It 
does not prove that our expenditures 
are more extravagant than those of 
England, or more likely to result in 
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bankruptcy. It only shows that we 
can better afford a larger expenditure. 
What is extravagance in one man would 
not be in another. It depends on the 
means of each. If our means to meet 
the expenditure of our war were only 
equal to the means of England, then 
there might be some force in the argu- 
ment. The resources of England are 
limited, and for the most part artificial, 
and worn out, and her people are im- 
poverished by accumulated taxation. 
Our resources are fresh and boundless, 
and continually growing ; our people 
have been hitherto almost untaxed, and 
wealth is so diffused among them that 
they can bear, without feeling it very 
severely, an amount of taxation that 
would grind the British people to pow- 
der. Besides, it is not intended that 
the war should be a long one. The 
idea is that it be an expensive and short 
one, and such wars are the cheapest in 
the end. It might suit the policy of 
the British empire to extend a war over 
many years. That would never suit 
the policy of the American Government, 
or harmonize with the interests of the 
American people. To enable them to 
cultivate the arts of peace, and to pre- 
vent future war, is one of the chief de- 
signs of the present conflict. Hence 
the great sacrifices which have been so 
cheerfully made. We admit that to 
carry on the contest very long upon its 
present scale would be to use up the re- 
sources even of the United States, and 
that it must be speedily brought to an 
end from sheer exhaustion, and this is 
still more true of the enemy. A long 
war under the circumstances is, there- 
fore, impossible. The American mode 
is rapidity in every thing. The jog- 
trot, slow-coach style of European wars 
does not suit the genius of our people. 
They are quick in perceiving the situa- 
tion of affairs. Their intelligence and 
general education give them that advan- 
tage. Hence in the most warmly-con- 
tested elections, the moment the result 
is known, the beaten party acquiesce 
with perfect good humor. In this strug- 
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gle now pending, which appears to be 
at its crisis, if the Southern confedera- 
ey is defeated in a decisive battle, the 
rebellious States will probably submit 
with the best grace they can. If the 
rebels should succeed in winning two or 
three more great battles, it is extremely 
probable that the feeling of the majority 
of the people of the North would soon 
develop itself by unmistakable symp- 
toms, that their Southern brethren 
should be allowed to depart from the 
Union, and permanently establish a sep- 
arate confederacy. We are a practical 
people, and will not adhere long to a 
theory, if it does not produce the prom- 
ised fruit. 

Now let us examine the capabilities 
of the nation to meet the war-debt, con- 
sisting of loan by act of February, 
1861, of twenty-five million dollars; 
Treasury Notes, six per cents, ten mil- 
lion dollars; Treasury Notes, seven- 
thirty and three-sixty-five, together 
with Demand-Notes, two hundred and 
fifty million dollars ; Legal Tender de- 
mand - notes, February twenty - fifth, 
1862, one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars, of which fifty million dollars were 
to take up the Demand-Notes of July 
seventeenth, 1861. Additional Legal- 
Tender Notes, July eleventh, 1862, one 
hundred and fifty million dollars, of 
which thirty-five million dollars may be 
of lower denomination than five dollars ; 
coupons, or registered bonds, not ex- 
ceeding five hundred million dollars, 
bearing interest at six per cent, into 
which the Treasury Notes are converti- 
ble; lastly, stamps as currency, forty 
million dollars. Though the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to issue 
the foregoing securities, he does not ne- 
cessarily issue them to the full amount. 
Accordingly, on the twenty-ninth of 
May last, the whole funded debt of 
the United States, including the loans 
of 1842, 1847, 1858, and 1860, was 
four hundred and ninety -one million 
four hundred and forty-six thousand 
one hundred and eighty-four dollars, 
at an average interest of four and thir- 
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ty-five hundredths per cent, as re- 
ported by Mr. Chase himself; and 
the actual debt on the first of July, 
1862, we know to be five hundred and 
four million five hundred thousand 
dollars; the estimated debt, July first, 
1863, after applying the direct tax to 
its reduction, six hundred and twenty- 
six million dollars. Now what is this 
compared with the debt of Great Brit- 
ain, which in round numbers is four 
billion dollars, and requiring each year 
to be paid for interest and management, 
one hundred and twenty-seven million 
six hundred and ninety-five thousand 
seven hundred and one dollars, against 
twenty-six million dollars, the probable 
interest of our debt, July first, 1863 ? 
The English debt would, therefore, be 
nearly seven times as great, and the in- 
terest nearly five times that of the in- 
terest of the debt of the United States, 
while the ability to pay would be great- 
ly inferior. It is the mass of the people, 
and not the rich, who pay the taxes. 
Now what is the condition of a large 
number of the people of England? Mr. 
Pashley, in his work on ‘ Pauperism,’ 
states that of that population three 
millions belong to ‘an ignorant, de- 
graded, and pauper class;’ and actual- 
ly receive parish relief in the course 
of every year, while a still larger 
class are but little less ignorant, de- 
graded, and miserable. The interest of 
the English debt is equal to four dollars 
and thirty-six cents per head ; the inter- 
est of the French debt is one hundred 
and ten million dollars, and is three 
dollars and four cents per head; the 
interest of the American debt is one 
dollar and fourteen cents per head. The 
national debt of England will never be 
paid. The debt of the United States 
will be paid off, principal and interest, 
in a very few years. Our national debt 
in 1816, was one hundred and twenty- 
seven and-a-half millions ; the popula- 
tion, eight and-a-half millions. The 
burden of the interest was ninety cents 
per head; the principal, fourteen dollars 
and eighty-one cents. The valuation of 
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the property averaged per head, from 
1816 to 1835, about two hundred and 
fifty dollars. The entire debt was ex- 
tinguished in 1835, leaving a large sur- 
plus in the Treasury. The value of the 
property in the loyal States, in 1860, 
was eleven thousand millions, or four 
hundred and seventy-seven dollars per 
head. We are, therefore, better able to 
extinguish the present debt in fifteen 
years than we were the former debt in 
twenty years. In sixteen years, an ave- 
rage payment of about forty-three mil- 
lion dollars per annum would complete- 
ly wipe it out. In his Report to Con- 
gress, Secretary Chase justly observes : 


‘ Already in a former Report, the Secre- 
tary has had the honor of stating the princi- 
ples by which, as he conceives, the propor- 
tions of taxation and loans should be deter- 
mined. Reflection has only confirmed his 
opinion, that adequate provision by taxation 
for ordinary expenditures, for prompt pay- 
ment of interest on the public debt, existing 
and authorized, and for the gradual extine- 
tion of the principal, 18 INDISPENSABLE TO A 
SOUND SYSTEM OF FINANCE. The idea of per- 
petual debt is not of American nativity, and 
should not be naturalized.’ 


War and direct taxation were new to 
us; and it was with extreme difficulty 
that Congress, from fear of the unpopu- 
larity of the measure, could be induced 
to pass the national tax-bill, which is 
expected to produce two hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Had it not been adopted, 
the depreciation of the paper issued 
by the Government would have entailed 
financial ruin. As it is, the depreciation 
is about twenty per cent; so that a five- 
dollar demand-note is only worth four 
dollars in gold. What would it have 
been had not Mr. Chase’s recommend- 
ation been embodied in a law, at the 
last moment? The new paper cur- 
rency would soon share the fate of 
the French assignats, and the conti- 
nental money issued during the Revolu- 
tionary War. In 1775, Congress issued 
three million dollars ; in 1776, an issue 
was made to the amount of twen- 


ty million dollars 3 in 1777, another 
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issue, reaching the sum of twenty-six 
million four hundred and twenty - six 
thousand dollars. There were nearly 
fifty million dollars issued in all; and 
the price then fell so low that four paper 
dollars were only worth one in silver. 
In 1778, Congress issued sixty-six mil- 
lion nine hundred and sixty-three thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty-nine dollars 
in convertible paper currency ; and at 
the end of that year, forty-five paper 
dollars could be purchased for one sil- 
ver dollar. In 1780, the Government 
issued eighty -three million dollars of 
this money ; and the price was one 
hundred paper dollars for one in sil- 
ver. In 1781, the issue was twelve 
million five hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand dollars ; and the price in June 
of that year was one thousand paper 
dollars in exchange for one silver dol- 
lar. Such was the result of an excess- 
ive issue of inconvertible paper money. 
Had provision been made for the regu- 
lar payment of the interest, and the 
gradual redemption. of the principal, 
how different would have been the 
value of these issues! The price of 
the French assignats, issued in 1798, 
fell so low that one thousand paper dol- 
lars could be purchased for one of sil- 
ver. Even in Great Britain, the Bank 
of England pound-note, or twenty shil- 
lings, was not worth more than seven 
or eight shillings compared with the 
specie standard —the only true test of 
value. When the question of the as- 
signats was first debated in the French 
Assembly, Dupont de Nemours, having 
the American example before his eyes, 
said: ‘ You have a striking example be- 
fore your eyes. There was, ten years 
ago, in the United States of America, 
a government paper currency, secured 
like the one you propose, on the honor 
and loyalty of the whole republic, and 
on an enormous amount of landed pro- 
perty ; supported, also, by eloquent 
speeches, by sovereign decrees, and by 
the safety of the state. Well, in spite 
of all that Congress, Washington, and 
Franklin could do, a pair of boots sold 
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for one hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars ; and a supper for four persons 
— for which ten dollars was the usual 
price — cost two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars in the United States Govy- 
ernment paper currency.’ 

The total issue of the continental 
money was three hundred and sixty- 
two million five hundred and forty-six 
thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
two dollars, which was a circulation far 
in excess of the wants of four millions 
of population, having at that time but 
little trade or commerce. The number 
of notes issued by Mr. Chase, for circu- 
lation among twenty millions of a trad- 
ing and commercial population, does 
not exceed the wants of the commu- 
nity —and therefore it cannot be depre- 
ciated like the continental money and 
French assignats ; but let Mr. Chase 
continue to issue more of these notes, 
year after year, by the authority of Con- 
gress, and make no provision for their 
redemption, and they would soon be- 
come of the same value as the conti- 
nental money. But the fact of, the 
notes being convertible into bonds, 
bearing six per cent interest, and the 
interest being payable in specie, and 
the other fact that a tax has been laid 
to pay the interest, and gradually ex- 
tinguish the principal of all the war 
loans and liabilities of the Government, 
will save the present issues from much 
further depreciation. The direct tax 
will be ample to cover the ground. As 
for the tariff, it is not likely — owing to 
the great falling off in the imports — to 
do more than pay the ordinary expenses 
of the Government — say sixty million 
dollars per annum. And here we may 
observe, that the curtailment of imports 
is to be regarded rather as an evidence 
of prudent economy than of inability to 
purchase. Persons engaged in the dry- 
goods business have, no doubt, suffered 
by the change; but not the general 
community. Our exports have been 
immense, during the past year — par- 
ticularly in breadstuffs, our control of 
which has compelled Europe to keep 
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the peace to us. Corn, and not cotton, 
is now king. The ships bearing our 
commerce whiten every sea. Our agri- 
cultural and mining interests are in a 
most flourishing condition; and our 
manufactures were never more active 
than at present. The tariff is prohib- 
itory of many foreign articles which 
formerly competed successfully with 
our domestic manufactures ; and the 
enormous expenditures for the war 
have stimulated those branches of na- 
tive industry which embrace such arti- 
cles as are used by the army and navy. 
The effect of so large a circulation of 
money cannot but have a_ beneficial 
effect upon the internal trade of the 
country, while the burthen of repay- 
ment of the debt will be distributed 
over a great many years; and posterity, 
which has an equal interest in the ob- 
jects of the war with the present gen- 
eration, will have to pay a share of the 
expense. Hitherto, the Northern ter- 
ritory of the Union has been saved from 
the destructive ravages of war, involv- 
ing great loss of property, and the in- 
terruption of the operations of agricul- 
tural trade, and every description of 
business. Nor is it possible that the 
Southern armies can ever penetrate the 
North, except for a brief space, beyond 
the border. We may, therefore, safely 
calculate upon immunity from future 
invasion. 

The loss of population would be the 
greatest loss of all, were it not that 
Europe stands ready to fill up the 
chasm; so that at the end of the next 
decade — provided the war ceases be- 
fore the expiration of another year — 
there would be no evidence of the effects 
of the conflict as far as the diminution of 
population is concerned. In 1816, the 
population of the United States was 
eight and a half millions; by the last 
census it was thirty-one and a half mil- 
lions. During the decade between 1850 
and 1860, the population increased four 
millions and a half, or nearly twenty per 
cent. Population is the wealth of na- 
tions, because it supplies the labor; 
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and the demand for labor here is un- 
bounded. Every settler from Europe 
not only contributes his labor, but 
many of the emigrants bring money 
with them — thus swelling the national 
wealth. The loss of population by the 
war will soon, therefore, be repaired 
by the continual living stream from 
Europe. With the South the case is dif- 
ferent, and time would not repair the 
ravages of the war so rapidly, as the cur- 
rent of emigration from Europe is chief- 
ly directed to the Northern States. The 
injurious effects of the war are scarcely 
perceptible as yet. Only let the strug- 
gle terminate before the first of next 
July, and in three or four years the 
country would be as prosperous and 
happy as ever — such is the buoyancy 
of the American people. In 1837 a 
commercial revulsion seemed to threat- 
en universal ruin. In two or three 
years the tide of prosperity set in 
again, and disaster was forgotten. It 
was the same in the disastrous panic 
of 1857. In two years the vecuper- 
ation of business was complete; the 
dry - goods trade was in full vigor, 
and all went merry as a marriage-bell. 
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When the civil war broke out, the coun- 
try was in the very acme of prosperity ; 
and soon after the war shall have closed, 
the prosperity of the republic will rise to 
a higher point than it ever did before. 
Notwithstanding the enormous wars in 
which Napoleon had been engaged, he 
expended in the course of nine years, in 
public improvements, upwards of two 
hundred million dollars. And what 
were the resources of the French em- 
pire compared with those of the United 
States! The area of the country is 
more than two thousand millions of 
acres — including immense tracts of the 
richest virgin soil in the world—inviting 
the ploughshare to make it productive 
of wealth untold. For the future of the 
country we have no fears. When the 
element of disunion, North as well as 
South, is crushed, the republic will 
spread over this vast continent like a 
banyan-tree ; each branch will put forth 
its root, and each root will become a 
stem of the great parent-tree —e pluri- 
bus unum —a spectacle of growth and 
prosperity such as the world has never 
seen. 


A GIRDLE. 


‘Tuat which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind ; 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move! 
A narrow compass! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good and all that’s fair. 
Give me but what this ribbon bound, 


Take all the rest the sun goes round.’ 
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LITERARY, ART, AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


In the art and dramatic world there 
has been for some time past the same 
kind of stagnation that affects literature 
and the publishing trade. Painters and 
sculptors are not eager to paint or chisel 
when there are none to buy, and man- 
agers are not so rash as to bring out ex- 
pensive novelties when the chances are 
in favor of empty benches. But now 
that the dog-days have gone by, and the 
woods are becoming gorgeous with the 
mellow tints of decay, and people are 
returning to town from their summer 
haunts, the prospect for the theatres na- 
turally brightens. Laura Keenz is to 
produce, with scenic splendor, early in 
the season, a new three-act drama, by 
Cuartes Reape, entitled, ‘It is Never 
Too Late to Mend,’ founded on his cele- 
brated novel of the same name, and 
from our knowledge of its character, we 
anticipate for it a long and successful 
run. Mr. Brake, late of Watiack’s 
Theatre, is engaged to take a leading 
part in the play. The same author is 
now engaged upon a novel, which is to 
follow Witxre Coxurns’ ‘No Name,’ in 
‘All the Year Round,’ commencing in 
December next. It will be a story of 
the day, with love, money, ‘fighting, 
manoeuvring, medicine, religion, ad- 
ventures by sea and land, and some ex- 
traordinary revelations of fact clothed 
in the garb of fiction. It will begin so 
as to awaken interest without exciting 
incredulity, and will glide into melo- 
drama, but the melodrama will be com- 
bined with just enough philosophy and 
religion to conceal from most readers 
that it is melodrama. This is the high- 
est game in all fiction,-.and we look for- 
ward toa masterpiece of the art in this 


next work from the pen of the in many 
respects unequalled writer of ‘ The 
Cloister and the Hearth.’ 

Laura Keene will also produce, dur- 
ing the present season, two new come- 
dies, one by Mrs. Ann S. Srepnens, and 
another by Mr. Jonn Brovenaq. 

The Havana Opera Troupe, recently 
engaged by Max Marerzex for Manager 
Marty, will shortly arrive here from Eu- 
rope, and it is not improbable that the 
company will appear for a few nights at 
the Academy of Music, prior to taking 
their departure for Cuba. Their names 
are not well known to European fame, 
but they are spoken of as artists of 
considerable merit. They are as fol- 
lows: Prime donne, Madame Meponrt, 
Madame Cuarton Demevre, Mile. Sut- 
zER, and Senorita Yraprer ; tenori, Sig- 
nors Mazzo.eni and Mrvert1; baritone, 
Signor Bexiri1; bassi, Signors Braccni 
and VIALETTI. 

If report speaks truly, Madame Me- 
port has one of the finest voices on the 
operatic stage, and is a dramatic artist 
of the first rank ; Madame Cuarron De- 
MEURE is equal to SontacG and Bosro, 
and has sung at the principal theatres 
in Italy as well as in Paris; Mlle. Sut- 
zER’s voice is a contralto, and although 
very young, she has appeared in Milan, 
Naples, Madrid, Lisbon, and Barcelona, 
and sings with equal facility in French, 
Italian, German, English, and Spanish ; 
and Senorita YRADIER is a young Span- 
ish singer of eighteen, who has her 
laurels yet to win. The company will 
play a short season at the Academy 
during March and April next. 

Meanwhile another troupe will appear 
in the field. Mr. Nixon, the enterprising 














lessee of the Cremorne Gardens, prom- 
ises us a few weeks of opera in Irving 
Place, as early as October, the principal 
artists composing his company, being 
Madame Srraxkoscu and Cartorra Pat- 
tr, and Signors Susrni, Sprieria and Dv- 
BREUIL, With Muzio as conductor of the 
orchestra. ; 

We hear nothing further of Mr. Ut- 
MAN’s negotiations with Ristori, but it 
is nevertheless probable that sooner or 
later she will make her appearance here. 
Whether the French tragedienne will 
prove a greater pecuniary success to the 
manager concerned than Racuer did, is 
doubtful, and Racner, we know, was 
not a success here. 

GorrscHaLK has not been behind the 
age in patriotism. He gave aconcert in 
the large dining-hall of the Union Hall 
Hotel, Saratoga, and contributed the 
proceeds, amounting to eight hundred 
dollars, to the Committee of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, of Congress Hall, for the 
sick and wounded soldiers. 

The last week of September will see 
that eminent American tragedian, Ep- 
win Boortn, before the footlights at Win- 
ter Garden. He has recently returned 
from Europe, where, from the reputa- 
tion he had previously acquired in his 
native country, it was expected his 
renderings of the Shaksperian drama 
would have created a furore, and they 
were looked forward to in England with 
considerable interest. But they fell short 
of public expectation there. Instead of 
a wild, untutored genius, full of demon- 
strative vigor and originality, as the Eng- 
glish people had supposed Epwin Boorn 
to be, more perhaps from the fact of his 
being an American than any thing else, 
they found him a tragedian of consider- 
able cultivation, with all the angularities 
of his character artistically toned down to 
the conventional standard, and with none 
of that striking originality which they 
had attributed to him. They admitted his 
acting and his elocution were good, and 
that he was perfectly master of all that 
he did; but he failed to call forth that 
appreciation of his efforts which he has 
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so generally and deservedly met with in 
this country. His reputation on this 
side of the Atlantic is, however, too 
firmly established to be at all affected 
by foreign opinion. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Paris : 

‘ An interesting incident has arisen out of 
the publication of the last volume of Victor 
Iiveo’s great work, ‘Les Misérables.’ In 
the sketch of the late King Lovis Puiuippr, 
which opens the seventh book of this ro- 
mance, the following passage occurs : 

‘On another occasion, alluding to the re- 
sistance of his Ministers, Lovis Paiiprre 
wrote, in reference to a political convict, who 
is one of the noblest figures of our times — 
‘ His pardon is granted—it only remains to ob- 
tain it.’ 

‘The man to whom the King addressed this 
epigrammatic epistle, was Victor Huco; the 
condemned felon was Barses. In France, 
any child can repeat, to-day, the celebrated 
lines in which Victor Hugo, in 1839, soli- 
cited the pardon of Bares, then under sen- 
tence of death for treason, and obtained it 
from Louis Putuirre. Although this tie has 
existed between Huco and Barnes for twen- 
ty-three years, they have never known each 
other personally, nor have ever exchanged a 
word. The appearance of ‘ Les Misérables 
has furnished Barges an occasion to break 
a silence which must have been extremely 
painful to him, and he has addressed to Vic- 
tor Hvueo the beautiful letter, of which I at- 
tempt to give a translation. 

‘DEAR AND ILtustriovs Cit1zEN : The felon 
of whom you speak, in the seventh volume of 
‘Les Misérables,’ must seem to you an in- 
grate. For twenty-three years he has been 
your debtor, and has never spoken. Forgive 
him! Forgive me! 

‘In my prison, previous to February, I 
often promised myself to hasten to you if I 
should one day be again restored to liberty. 
Youthful dreams! When that day did come, 
I was thrown like a broken reed into the 
whirlpool of 1848. I found what I so ardent- 
ly desired to do impossible. 

‘And since then— forgive me the word, 
dear citizen—the majesty of your genius has 
always arrested the manifestation of my 
thought. 

‘In my hour of danger, I was proud to find 
myself protected by a ray of yourflame. You 
defended me—I could not die. 

‘Why have I not had the power to show 
that I deserved to have your arm extended 
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over me? Every one has his destiny, and all 
those whom AcuILuzs saved were not heroes. 

‘I am old now, and for a year past sadly 
broken in health. I have often thought that 
my head or my heart would burst. But de- 
spite my sufferings, I am glad to have been 
preserved, since your new kindness gives me 
the audacity to thank you for the old. 

‘ And since I have spoken, thanks, a thou- 
sand thanks, on behalf of our holy cause and 
of France, for the great book you have just 
given to the world. I say France, because it 
seems to me that the fatherland of Jeanne 
p’Axc and of the Revolution, was alone capa- 
ble of giving birth to your heart and your 
genius ; and, favored son, you have placed 
upon the brow of your glorious mother a 
fresh wreath of glory. 

‘With profound affection, 


‘I am yours, A. Barses,’ 
‘ The Hague, July 10th, 1862.’ 


And here is Victor Hueo’s reply: 


* Hauteville House, July 15th, 1862. 

‘My Broruer 1n Exite: When a man like 
you has been the defender and the martyr of 
progress ; when, for the holy cause of democ- 
racy and humanity, he has sacrificed his for- 
tune, his youth, his right to happiness, his 
liberty; when, to serve an idea, he has ac- 
cepted every struggle and every trial— cal- 
umny, persecution, defection, long years of 
imprisonment, long years of exile; when he 
has allowed his devotion to carry him even 
beneath the knife of the scaffold; when a man 
has done this, all the world is in his debt, and 
he owes no man. He who gives all to the 
human race is quits with individuals. 

‘It is not possible for you to be ungrateful 
to any body. If I had not done, twenty-three 
years ago, that for which you are good enough 
to thank me, it is /—and I now see it clearly 
—who should have been ungrateful to you. 

‘ All that you have done for the people I feel 
as a personal service. 

‘At the period you recall, I fulfilled an im- 
perative duty. If I was then so fortunate as 
to pay you asmall portion of the universal 
debt, that moment is nothing in presence of 
your entire life, and we are still all your 
debtors. 

‘My reward, in admitting that I merit one, 
has been the action itself. Nevertheless, I 
tenderly accept the noble words you send me, 
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and lam profoundly touched by your mag 
nanimous gratitude. 

‘I answer you in the midst of the emotion 
produced by your letter. This ray, which 
comes from your solitude to mine, is a beau- 
tiful thing. May we soon meet on this earth 
or in eternity ! 

‘I salute your great soul. 
‘Victor Hueco.’ 


A copy of the first complete English 
version of the Holy Scriptures, of ex- 
treme rarity, was sold lately by Messrs. 
Sornesy & Wriikrnson, of London, for 
£250. It is entitled, ‘The Bible; that 
is, the Holy Scriptures of the Olde and 
New Testament, faithfully and truly 
translated out of Douche and Latyn 
into Englyshe, MDXXXV.’ Angular 
Gothic letter; folio; ‘prynted in the 
yeare of our Lorde MDXXXV., and 
fynished the fourth daye of October. 
The entire volume was superintended by 
Mites CoveRDALE, but portions of it 
had previously undergone revision by 
Wittram Tynpatt and others. The 
present is regarded as one of the best 
copies extant, being quite perfect from 
the first chapter of Genesis to the last 
of Revelation, the only portion supplied 
being the title, address of the translator 
to King Henry VII., the prologue, table 
of the books, and the map, all of which 
have been admirably fac-similed; blue 
morocco, extra, giltedges. A fac-simile 
of a letter from Mites Coverpa.e to 
Tomas, Lord CroMwELL, respecting his 
translation, and a portrait of Wit1i1am 
TYNDALL are also inserted. 


By a return recently issued, we learn 
that in the year 1860, 9486 books were 
published in Germany ; in 1861, 9398. 
Of these, 1392 related to theology, 936 
to jurisprudence, 908 to belles-lettres, 
618 to history, 838 to education, 512 to 
natural science, 449 to the fine arts, and 
436 to medicine. 











NOTICES 


Tue war has proved fatal to the book- 
trade, and we apprehend it will be long 
before it resumes its normal condition. 
We say long, because this struggle is 
not likely to be soon over, and it will be 
at least half a year after the restoration 
of peace before the public mind is pre- 
pared to absorb its customary literary 
pabulum. Nevertheless there are some 
books that, in the language of publish- 
ers, ‘won’t keep’ — reprints of foreign 
works for instance—and there are some 
authors who won’t wait; therefore we 
still occasionally meet with an oasis 
in the otherwise arid desert. But it is 
not alone book publishers who are suf- 
fering by the present state of the coun- 
try. The magazines and newspapers have 
felt the pressure of the times with almost 
equal severity. While the expenses of 
_ the latter have been largely increased, in 
order to meet the demand for telegraphic 
news and army correspondence, their re- 
ceipts for advertisements, upon which 
they depend entirely for their profits, 
have considerably diminished. So much 
is this the case, that hardly more than 
one journal in New-York is paying a fair 
interest upon the capital invested in it, 
and several are undoubtedly losing 
money. After the war, however, we 
anticipate for the publishing trade a 
season of unexampled prosperity to 
compensate for these dull times. Till 
then our reviewer’s column will be ne- 
cessarily brief. 


Tae Downratt or EnGianp, by Geo. F. 
Train: and A SERMON ON THE CiviIL War 
in America, by Archbishop Hvucues. 
Peterson and Bros. 


We have here under the one cover a 
speech anda sermon, and although in 
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sermons we do not look for the solution 
of national or political problems, we find 
in that of Archbishop Hugues the clear- 
est exposition of the state of the country 
and our duty in this crisis that has yet 
been made from the American pulpit; 
and while the war is so common a 
theme with our divines, this is saying 
much. We commend this distinguished 
prelate for his active patriotism and 
good example, and without indorsing 
his opinions upon the subject of foreign 
intervention, about which he can cer- 
tainly know no more than the public at 
large, we cordially recommend his ser- 
mon for general perusal. 

The Archbishop says : 


‘IT have lost no opportunity to accomplish 
these ends, to explain what was misunder- 
stood, to inspire, so far as language of mine 
could have that effect, the spirit of peace and 
good will unto the people of foreign states 
towards that one nation to which I exclusively 
owe allegiance and fidelity.’ 


But it does not therefore follow that 
his personal influence served in any 
way to avert intervention. If there was 
any disposition to interfere, it was check- 
ed, as he remarks further on, by the re- 
ports from this country of ‘ astounding 
armies springing spontaneously from the 
very soil, from every city and village 
and hamlet, so that where there were be- 
fore less than fifty thousand men there 
had succeeded six or seven hundred 
thousand. These made a stronger im- 
pression than the views of any states- 
man in Europe or America could pro- 
duce. The result is, that there is no 
disposition to interfere if it is possible 
to avoid it.’ 

With regard to a vigorous prosecution 
of the war, he thus wisely discourses : 
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‘I do not know what may happen in case 
this war should continue as it has been since 
I left this country. The papers have render- 
ed the condition of the country perfectly con- 
fused. It is very difficult for one ‘even ac- 
quainted with this country to comprehend 
how the land lies, and so it is with foreigners. 
Nor is it in any one’s power to say with abso- 
lute certainty what may happen if this war 
continues. 

‘ What is the prospect of its coming to an 
end? I donot see any prospect. There does 
not appear to be an issue, and it may be that 
Gop, for some design of his own, which fu- 
ture generations will appreciate, has permit- 
ted this calamity to scourge the country in 
order to bring from these results benefit to 
the whole human race. These are ecircum- 
stances the results of which no man can 
fathom, they depend upon so many condi- 
tional circumstances. But there is one ques- 
tion that ought to be clear to every mind, and 
it is this, that if such a warfare should con- 
tinue for years, it is recognized as the privi- 
lege of other nations, in the name of human- 
ity, to try to put an end toit. The people 
themselves should put an end to it with as 
little delay as possible. It is not a scourge 
that has visited this nation alone. Wars have 
been from the beginning of the world, na- 
tions against nations, and that most terrible 
of all wars, civil war, in which brother is ar- 
rayed against brother. 

‘How long is this to goon? As it goes on 
it is affording a pretext for all the nations to 
combine against us; but even then, I say 
their interference should not be permitted 
except in the way of benevolence ; but if with 
the sword, we should unite in setting them 
at defiance. But I would say if they do in- 
terfere, and interfere successfully ; if the 
country and the government are not sustain- 
ed by every sacrifice that is necessary, then 
your United States will become a Poiand. 
Then it will become divided into fragments; 
then the strife will hover on all the borders ; 
every State will claim to be independent, and 
render itself an easy prey to foreign powers. 
Oh! let not this be so. I know little of what 
has occurred since I left. I have had scarce- 
ly time to look at a paper since my return; 
but by all accounts much has been attempted 
but not much realized toward terminating 
this unnatural war. Volunteers have been 
appealed to, and they have answered the ap- 
peal; but for my own part, if I had a voice 
in the councils of the nation, I would say, let 
volunteers continue and the draft be made. 
If three hundred thousand men be not sufli- 
cient, let three hundred thousand more be 
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called upon, so that the army, in its fulness 
of strength, shall be always on hand for any 
emergency. This is not cruelty; this is 
mercy; this is humanity —any thing that 
will put an end to this draggling of human 
blood across the whole surface of the coun- 
try. Then every man, rich and poor, will 
have to take his share; and it ought not to 
be left to the government to plead with the 
people, to call upon them to come forward, 
and to ask if they will permit themselves to 
be drafted. No; but the people themselves 
should insist upon being drafted, and be al- 
lowed to bring this unnatural strife to a close. 
Other efforts will be made on the other side; 
and who can blame them, since they have 
cast their die on the issue? But, any way, 
this slow, lingering waste of human life 
should be cut short. 

‘In the mean while it is enough for us to 
weep over this calamity; it is enough for us 
to pray to God that it be brought to an end. 
It is enough for us to make a sacrifice of 
every thing that we have to sustain the inde- 
pendence, the unity, the perpetuity, the pros- 
perity of the only government we acknow- 
ledge in the world. But it is not necessary 
to hate our enemies. It is not necessary to 
be cruel in battle, nor to be cruel after its 
termination. It is necessary to be true, to 
be patriotic, to do for the country what the 
country needs, and the blessing of God will 
recompense those who discharge their duty 
without faltering, and without violating any 
of the laws of God or man.’ 


Of a very different character is the 
riotous, ill-timed speech of the enthusi- 
astic Mr. Train, who, however well- 
meaning, has certainly done the nation- 
al cause far more barm than good in 
England. He has not scrupled to de- 
liberately insult the British sovereign at 
a time when she is suffering under the 
saddest bereavement which can afflict 
humanity, nor to distort two chapters 
of the Bible in illustration of his own 
absurd argument on ‘the downfall of 
England.’ ‘Drats HAs coms,’ said Mr. 
Train triumphantly, ‘ Mournine nas 
ENTERED THE Patace.’ Such a jumble 
of rant and little less than blasphemy 
we have seldom met with, and it is a 
reproach to Mr. Train that he should 
have been so far insensible to good taste, 
as to deliver a speech in London which 
few Americans will read without regret. 


. 
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Marryinea ror Money. By Mrs. MackenziE 
Daniets. Peterson and Brothers. 


Mrs. Danrezs stands at the head of 
the second class of English lady novel- 
ists. She has a delicate perception of 
character, a graceful style, and a facile 
pen, but her situations are not remark- 
ably striking, nor are we ever surprised 
by fervent outbursts of passion, or those 
freaks of originality which we some- 
times meet with in works of the highest 
order of genius. But as novels go, her 
novels are exceedingly readable, and 
perhaps none more so than this her last 
story — ‘ Marrying for Money’ —a sub- 
ject affording fine scope to the play of 
the writer of fiction, and one well cal- 
culated, in these sordid days, to arouse 
the interest of novel-readers. } 


Apen Power, or THE Cost oF A SCHEME. 
By Fatrieigu Owen. 


Tus is a novel of far more than aver- 
age merit, abounding in fine dramatic 
effects, and pictures of home-life traced 
by a skilful hand. Some of our read- 
ers may have perused it in a serial form, 
but those who have not, and who wish 
a story full of power and not wanting in 
pathos, will find ‘ Aden Power’ agree- 
able reading. 


AMERICA BEFORE Evrore. PrincrPLes AND 
Interests. By Count AGenor pe Gas- 
PARIN. Translated by Mary L. Boorn. 
New-York: Charles Scribner, 124 Grand 
street. 1862. 

Ir a book has been published since 
this war begun which we would wish 
that every one could read, it is this 
glorious work by Count AcéNor DE Gas- 
PARIN. It is by a Frenchman, but is 
American and Union, heart and soul, 
inspired with an enthusiasm, a truthful- 
ness, and a knowledge of the subject 
which are marvellous. The author sees 
the conflict with all its causes, and en- 
ters into the great issues involved, and 
their importance to humanity, in a spirit 
of fervent zeal which readily inspires 
his reader. Withal he writes wisely, 
shrewdly, and observingly. Thus, in 
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speaking of his by-gone faith that a!l 
Europe would have indorsed the Feder- 
al Union, he tells us: 


‘ We were mistaken, the narrow policy too 
often prevails over the broad. Instead of en- 
tering into the path of large sympathies ; in- 
stead of encouraging, instead of believing in 
good, which is one of the surest means of 
doing it, Europe has chosen rather to be sus- 
picious, to find fault, to recal old grievances, 
. . to treat, in fine, as an enemy or as a sus- 
pected power, this youthful government, 
sprung from a generous reiiction against in- 
justice, and charged with pursuing its re- 
dressal.’ 

‘ . . On the day that it was decided that 
it should no longer increase, slavery would 
have begun to die, yet it would not have died 
a death of violence — gently, tranquilly, by 
pacific and Christian means, the redoubtable 
problem would have been resolved for the 
common safety of the North and South, the 
whites and the blacks.’ 

‘Europe commenced by discouraging Mr. 
Lincoln when, after the attack on Fort Sum- 
ter, he took the resolution to suppress the re- 
bellion. One might have said that he was 
almost wanting in his duty in replying with 
bullets to the bullets fired at the national 
flag.’ 

‘Europe has known little of the spirit of 
patriotism and sacrifice of which the North 
has given proof.’ 

‘The uprising is therefore already accom- 
plished. It may be that the United States will 
still combat and suffer, but their cause will not 
perish; and their cause is their greatness.’ 


If Gasparin errs sometimes, he does 
not go more astray than every man in 
the North has, at times, since the war 
begun. Circumstances change views. 
Meanwhile let it be remembered that 
the Federal Union owes a great debt of 
gratitude to this noble and generous 


Frenchman who, with such zeal and! 


power, has spoken boldly for us in Eu- 
rope when friends were rare. He is, 
under another aspect, the Lafayette of 
1862, fighting in the field of letters as 
bravely and efficiently for us as his pro- 
totype did in the battle-field. Let us 
hope that when the day of rewarding 
shall come, he will not be forgotten. 
We propose, in the name of the Union, 
a national testimonial of gratitude to 
Acénor DE GASPARIN. 
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EDITOR’S 


Tue Kwyickernocker has ventured 
upon the discussion of questions of na- 
tional interest, and the topics of the 
day, and comes forward in a new char- 
acter as a candidate for popular support. 
As such it is the organ of no party or 
clique, the champion of no creed. It 
is purely independent, and will speak 
according to truth and conscience, re- 
gardless of offending the prejudices of 
any. Magna est veritas et prevalebit. 
On the great question of the day — 
Union or Disunion — the KnickERBockK- 
ER is perfectly decided. It will advocate 
the vigorous prosecution of this war for 
the restoration of the Federal authority 
in the seceded States, till peace again 
dawns over our distracted country. It 
will, at the same time, believing that an 
unrestricted expression of opinion, and 
an ample knowledge of facts, are most 
conducive to the public safety, maintain 
the right of free speech; for where 
the cause is just, there can be no neces- 
sity for curtailing that liberty, which is 
the inheritance of all. 

Although amidst the bray of trum- 
pets and the roar of cannon the still 
small voice of literature is but feebly 
heard, we are not discouraged by the 
prospect. We will do our duty, such 
as it is, to the country in this crisis of its 
history, and come what may, we shall 
be prepared to abide by the result. 

The Republic has thus far passed 
through this mighty ordeal in a manner 
which has excited the wonder of the 
world, and developed its own strength 
beyond even our most sanguine expect- 
ations. The loyalty of the twenty-two 
millions of the North, and the deter- 
mined activity of the Administration, 
have defeated the most cherished hopes 
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of the leaders of the rebellion ; and if 
it is possible to conquer the South, the 
Union forces will do it, for never was a 
war conducted on so vast a scale, with 
more abundant resources, and desperate, 
unflinching resolution, than that which 
now agitates this continent, and threat- 
ens to revolutionize the world. But let 
us not underrate our foe, nor blind our- 
selves to the fact that we have a hard 
task before us. 

It is not our purpose to here discuss 
the causes, progress, and probable con- 
sequences of this gigantic war ; 
merely announce the broad nationality 
of our views. We will speak boldly, 
and make the truth heard where it is 
for the public welfare, and for this we 
shall labor, and to the public we shall 
trust for our reward. 


we 


Gossip aBouT Saratoga. — Although 
the places of summer resort have been 
unusually crowded with visitors this 


year, and Saratoga especially has 
groaned under the weight of a greater 
number than at any other time during 
the last fifteen years, (so say the oldest 
inhabitants,) there has been a singular 
absence of that watering-place corre- 
spondence, which in former years we 
invariably found in the morning jour- 
nals. We suppose the war has had some- 
thing to do with this, as with most other 
things at the present time. But to,look 
at Saratoga itself, as we did in the sunny 
days of August, there was little to re- 
mind us of the great war we are wag- 
ing, for the great cause so dear to the 
Northern heart. The belles were more 
numerous by far than the beaux; but that 
is always so at the Springs, and proba- 





bly no place could have been found where 
a black-coat (we will omit mention of 
the other garments) was at a higher pre- 
mium than in Saratoga during the last 
season. Asa natural consequence, there 
was a limit to that flirtation, which is 
the common spice of life, wherever men 
and women congregate together in search 
of amusement, with nothing to do but 
kill time in the most agreeable manner 
possible ; for flirtation is necessarily a 
mutual affair, and a game at which two 
are required to play. 

The rounds of Sarotaga life are, when 
often repeated, monotonous. People 
weary of the faces and forms of men 
and women, and long for trees, where 
there are no men and women. They 
tire of the idleness and the water; of 
the nightly hops and the afternoon 
drives to the Lake, although they feast 
there upon the best of sherry cobblers, 
and the most excellent of fried potatoes 
—a rather singular mixture, as some 
may think, but one nevertheless strictly 
orthodox. They, too, gradually feel 
diminished pleasure in walking up and 
down the beautiful and leafy avenue, 
known as Broadway, where the hotels 
are; and it is our private opinion, that 
they sometimes tire even of flirtation 
and match-making. But monotony it- 
self is a balm to the Saratogian, at the 
end of a short and it may be brilliant ca- 
reer of dissipation; and it has a won- 
derful effect in softening our regret on 
parting from the gay scene of our revels. 
All these are obvious facts to a reflect- 
ive mind, but people at Saratoga have 


neither time nor inclination for reflec- 


tion. They are occupied from morning 
till night in the most superficial obser- 
vation of every thing that presents it- 
self to the eye or ear, beyond which 
they care not to look. 

Saratoga is neither town nor country, 
and to call it a village sounds like a 
joke. It is unique and incomparable. 
We believe that many well-intentioned 
ladies and gentlemen rest their hopes of 
matrimony entirely upon a visit or suc- 
cession of visits to this favorite resort 
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of civilized America. They professedly 
come for their health, but in reality to 
give themselves up entirely to pleasure, 
and in the pursuit of this the water 
meets with very subordinate considera- 
tion. It is melancholy to observe, how- 
ever, that all who visit the Springs do 
not meet apparently with the object of 
their heart’s desire, for there were maids 
and bachelors, widows and widowers, 
last season at Saratoga, who were in the 
same state last year, and the year be- 
fore that, and who promise to continue 
so for an indefinite period, and yet they 
have been actively looking out for hus- 
bands and wives during the whole time. 
The tendency“of society at Saratoga is 
to polish the manners more than the 
understanding ; and as it doubtless does 
much towards the former, we can read- 
ily overlook any deficiency on the other 
side, for manners make the gentleman 
—an old saying, well worthy of quota- 
tion. Yes, we maintain that both sex- 
es, and all ages, are more amiable and 
fascinating to each other at Saratoga, 
than they are at their own ordinary 
homes. The reason of this is, that peo- 
ple are there freed, to a great extent, 
from the common cares of every-day 
city life, and have nothing to interrupt 
the happy tenor of their way. The 
moral as well as the physical health of 
individuals is therefore benefited by a 
sojourn at the Springs. It is a pity that 


-the latter are the only natural advan- 


tages of which Saratoga can boast. 
More uninteresting environs it would be 
almost impossible to conceive, if we ex- 
cept the Lake, which is distant a little 
more than four miles, and from one ex- 
tremity of which to the other you can 
sail in a small steamer, called the ‘ Ad- 
die Smith.’ This vessel is remarkable 
for the loudness of her screams, imme- 
diately before starting on her trips, and 
the abundance of her smoke, emitted 
from a locomotive-looking funnel, nearly 
as large as herself. There is hardly 
room to turn round on board, so that 
refreshments cannot be expected, but as 
there is a hotel near each of her stop- 
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ping-places, this is a matter of little con- 
sequence. The Lake is surrounded by 
a cordon of low hills, terminating in 
marshy ground. It is said to be nine 
miles long by nearly three wide, and is 
crossed at one point by a light wooden 
bridge, built on piles, and provided with 
a draw-gate, which is opened for the 
steamer’s passage. The blue ridge of 
the Vermont mountains looms duskily 
in the distance. 

Although there is no perceptible dor- 
mitorial accommodation at the hotel on 
the lake-shore, excellent game and fish- 
dinners may be obtained; and parties 
after returning from a sail frequently 
prolong their stay there till near mid- 
night. It is usual in taking this drive 
to go by the dusty and beaten highway, 
by which every body is supposed to go, 
and where every body can be seen by 
every body. But this is the least en- 
joyable way of making the journey, as 
we have had the opportunity of judg- 
ing. 

Turning to the streets, there was a 
conspicuous absence last season of the 
little extravagances which formerly dis- 
tinguished many of the visitors to Sar- 
atoga. The class of men who would 
have borrowed two or three hundred or 
more dollars, in order to appear here 
what they were not at home, and so in- 
duce unsuspecting ladies with money to 
marry them, were not to be found this 
year ; or if they were there, they had 
changed their character with the times, 
and been content with borrowing a much 
smaller sum for disbursement at Sara- 
toga. Tempora mutantur et nos muta- 
mus in illis. Certain it is there was 
little or none of that dash among for- 
tune-hunters, which former experience 
has made familiar to us. Private din- 
ner-parties and moonlight excursions 
were rare, and the daily habit of taking 
long drives was less generally indulged 
in. Bouquets were less abundant, and 
presents and serenades to the reigning 
belles few and far between. 

As the season closed, a visible apathy 
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stole over the public mind. People 
hardly troubled themselves to wend 
their way after breakfast to the Claren- 
don grounds, to play at bowls, or to 
dance in the evening; and there was a 
lack of that ardor in the pursuit of en- 
joyment, which distinguished them when 
they first came. It was also observable 
that there were fewer, in proportion to 
the number of visitors, at the Congress 
Spring in the morning, from which it 
may be inferred that not a few young 
ladies wearied of their morning walk, 
and contented themselves with drinking 
the water from the tin can at home. 

The streets of Saratoga, and Broadway 
in particular, are, during the season, as 
gay and animated as those of Lima, on 
any Sunday during the year. In both, 
ladies may be seen with no other head- 
covering than that furnished by nature, 
and what can be more graceful than na- 
ture unadorned? It is pleasant to walk 
up and down the Broadway of the vil 
lage, for it presents an agreeable con- 
trast to that of the city. There is no 
hurry and toil to be seen there. The 
clatter and din and excitement of life 
seem hushed; and so much is every one 
at leisure, that the mind involuntarily 
reverts to the idea that time was made 
for slaves. The effect of Saratoga life 
is tranquillizing while stimulating. There 
is little or nothing to aggravate the pas- 
sions, and of the latter the tender one 
is the most likely to be aroused. The 
atmosphere of the Springs is favorable 
to the growth of love, for men’s minds, 
no longer absorbed in money-making, 
resign themselves to the gentler influ- 
ences of the heart, and they have here 
opportunity to yield to inclination, which 
is not always the case elsewhere. More- 
over, friends and acquaintances are 
thrown more than usual into each other's 
society, and introductions are constantly 
taking place, so that where many meet 
the field of choice is wide, and the pro- 
bability of every body finding somebody 
to love, or be loved by, is proportion- 
ately increased. There would have 
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been much more match-making, how- 
ever, at Saratoga, this year, but for the 
scarcity of young bachelors among its 
community, for the ground was chiefly 
occupied by old widowers and bache- 
lors, either gray -headed or bewigged, 
and much could not be expected. 

A stroll to the Indian encampment, 
where basket-work and such like is sold, 
and a conjurer swallows a sword, as 
a pelican might be supposed to do a 
cast-iron crowbar, is not without inter- 
est; neither is a walk to any of the 
Springs. That of the High Rock is in 
particular worthy of a visit. The rock 
from which the spring issues is of sin- 
gular appearance, and bears a close re- 
semblance to a mass of rock-salt. It is 
supposed to have been formed by the 
accumulated deposits of the magnesia, 
lime, and iron, held in solution by the 
carbonic acid gas of the spring. Its 
circumference near the ground is a little 
more than twenty-four feet, its height 
three-and-a-half feet, and its aperture 
nearly a foot in diameter. A garrulous 
old woman dips the tumblers for visit- 
ors, and converts the water into lemon- 
ade, to order, by the addition of lemon- 
juice and sugar. She has an avaricious 
love of ten-cent pieces and postage- 
stamps, and wears a very injured look 
indeed when a coin of only half that 
amount is presented to her. She is ad- 
dicted to the practice of feeding Bar- 
num’s woolly horse, which is grazing in 
an adjoining field, with ginger-bread and 
oranges ; and claims a distant relation- 
ship with somebody who knew some- 
body who knew George Washington. 

We had almost forgotten to remark 
the patriotic industry of the ladies at 
the Springs this year, as displayed in 
the organization of sewing societies. In 
the midst of all their gayety, many of 
the belles of Saratoga found time to 
gather in groups each morning, for the 
purpose of making lint and bandages 
for the bleéding heroes of the war. 
This was kind, charitable, womanly. 
May Gop bless and Fortune smile on 
these gentle ministers of mercy! 
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TueseE are the days of enlistment and 
drafting, for which reason a friend illus- 
trates the age, and makes history with 
a story. ’ 

‘August 10th, 1562. 

‘Dear Kyickx: Miss , well, suppose 
we say Rosexup, of our village, is decided- 
ly warlike. She thinks and dreams of 
Northern men without Southern principles, 
and is the terror of all the youths, who 
‘have n’t made up their minds to go.’ 

‘Yet ameng these youths there is one 
CHaRLEY X , for whom Rosesup has a 
decided tenderness. At least she is more 
merciful in her abuse of the laggards when 
Cuarcey is about. 

‘ But the other evening, she said: 

‘*Why don’t you go? Oh! I'd give 
any thing if you’d go to the war?’ 

** Will you?’ said Cuartey, taking her 
hand ; ‘ will you give me one hundred kiss- 
es, bounty down, in ready money, and an 
unlimited letter of credit on the same bank 
when I return ?’ 

‘ Rosesup paused with heaving bosoin and 
flushed cheeks, and then said: ‘ Yes!’ 

‘ CHARLEY is going. 

‘Pp. S.—He got ‘the bounty,’ several 
times over, before he left.’ 








Or the same style and fashion is the 
following story of the days of enlist- 
ments : 


‘I suppose that every one has by this 
time seen one of the lists of queries, ad- 
dressed to recruits, the object of which is to 
ascertain their physical disabilities for war- 
service. 

* Tom , and his friends Scuvy.er and 
Post, have, however, impreved vastly on 
the regular list, by getting up and having 
printed the following list ef * queeries,’ 
which are presented to all new-comers. 

‘ ‘What is your principal alement ? 

‘*Have any of your more reméete ances- 
try ever suffered from slight colds ? 

‘* Were any of them ever hung, and have 
you cause to believe that the disease is he- 
reditary ?—or how ? 

‘ ‘Have you ever had the jail-fever ? 

‘*Have you been properly vaccinated, 
cropped and branded — or how? 

‘* Are you given to delirious trimmings, 
and if so, do you keep a large menagerie 
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permanently open, or only a small side-show 
on semi-occasional exhibition ? — or how ? 

** Are you sympathically subject to blast- 
odermic catalligatorisation ?— or how ? 

** What are you ‘on,’ as a general thing? 
or how ? 

**Are you poor, humble, little, ugly, un- 
fashionable, or otherwise awfully degraded ? 

‘*Are you VERY dirty in your personal 
habits ? 

‘*Are you ashamed of your parents, or 
are they ashamed of you ? —or how? 

‘*Ts it possible that you have ever en- 
gaged the affections of any young and in- 
teresting female 3 

** What is ink made of ? 

‘* Describe the process of forging notes, 
with which you are most familiar ; and ex- 
plain all the more recent improvements in 
horse-stealing ? 

‘*Do you happen to have any money 
about you ? 

‘*Do you ever treat ? 

‘* Whom do you intend to vote for, for 
next President after the next? 

‘‘If you Bees Waxinated, is it for the 
Hives ? — or how ? 

**Could you serve as military musician 
on an emergency — say, for instance, a fie- 
for-shame ! 

‘*Did you ever hear of a future state ? 

‘*Describe as briefly as possible your 
ideas of things in general, and if they re- 
quire alteration ? — or how? 

**Mention the religious views of every 
body you can think of. 

*‘*Can you dig entrenchments, or to beg 
are you ashamed ? 

‘* Would you object, if a private, to ab- 
senting yourself from church, just for once, 
if General Hatieck should send you a po- 
lite note, asking it as a particular favor ? 

‘* Are you really very good-looking, and 
have you the modesty inseparable from a 
true gentleman ?— or how ?’’ 


Such, Knick, are the ‘ Queeries’ ad- 
dressed to our raws ; and sad puzzlers 
they are for some of them, I ‘ashore’ 
you. 


Tue sermon of Archbishop Hvueues, 
preached on the Sunday following his 
return from Europe, has deservedly at- 
tracted considerable attention. 


A more 
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Christian and common-sense comment- 
ary on the war has not been given, and 
itis worthy the study of every citizen 
of the United States. Speaking of ser- 
mons, here is another of a very different 
character, which, as a discourse of in- 
struction, pronounced by a divine for 
the edification of the people, as lexico- 
graphers define a sermon to be, is a 
curiosity. 


‘Well, you miserable-lookin’ set o’ sinners 
—here you come flockin’ to me as thick as 
pays on a threncher! Sowkrys! but you ’re 
never so full of alacrity at payin’ the dues— 
Tim Rocan, how dar’ you spit on the chapel 
flure ? — where’s yer religion, you baste ? 
Och! but its meself that’s parsecuted wid 
you and your likes! Well, boys, the holy 
and the thrue church is thrivin’ in spite of 
the Orangemen and their heretic clan — th’ 
illitherate set o’ bosthoorus—mocking I 
did n’t sack the best o’ them whin I was in 
Dublin— where wor they a thousand years 
ago? Answer me that Goasry! but they 
wor silent enough whin I gev thim that 
poser. But, boys, there’s no use in talkin’ 
to yours about conthroversy —this is the 
only church to be saved in !—this is the only 
edifice of salvation! Thread lighter, Pri 
Dunn, you heavy-heeled miscrayant, to obli- 
gate me to spake from the althar.’ 

‘I was only comin’, yer reverence, wid the 
ould account an the regard ov the christenin’ 
and the like.’ 

‘Putt Dunn, you've the raal feelin’ of re- 
ligion — out o’ the way, you set o’ brutes, an 
let him cum near me up to the railin’; Pit, 
I’m proud o’ ye, my boy — giv’ the bag to 
Cornry here, and wait till the sarmen’s over, 
till I give you me blessin’. See there, you 
villanous sinners, is an example to folly — 
see the bame o’ grace about Pam! Well, 
the Holy Vargin help me! but I’ve the heavy 
handfull o’ yez all! you’re ready enough at 
yer dancin’ an yer fightin’, and yer sportin’ 
— (whew ! Corney,’ to his assistant, looking 
through the window, ‘ there’s a brace o’ dogs 
—out, you divil, quick, an see whose they 
are!) — ready enough, say I, at yer sportin’ 
an’ yer amusement, an’ yer drinkin’ — (Bar- 
NEY Davis, the pottheen’s out, you neglect- 
ful varmint you!)—but you don’t come so 
aigerly to the house of worship! It’s well 
for yez that has me for yer inthercessor, or 
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you’d be all in the lowest pit of perdition 
afore now — (a general thrill of fear.) An’t 
I prayin’ night, noon, an’ mornin’ for yer 
poor deluded souls ?—an’, afther all, when 
yez die, you grudge the price ov the masses ; 
but, for the future; yer sperets may howl in 
purgathory for me av you don’t ‘ post the 
coal” Boys, jewels, isn’t it a crule thing to 
say that yer pasthor must be dhriven to this 
pass whin yez hand out the tithes readily? 
Och! but you ought to resist them vi et 
armis — which manes wid spades an’ pitch- 
forks! Oh! the sin an’ the wickedness o’ the 
world; but yell all pay lanty for it in the 
flames hereafter, an’ that’s some comfort. 
Do n’t dar to think that I'll inthercede 
wid the devil for yez! Mary Fiyny, yer 
poor husband’s soul is sufferin’ hell’s tor- 
ments now, an’ you gigglin’ wid Par Maner! 
Pay for masses, you deludher you, orI’ll ex- 
‘communicate you for all yer wickedness. 
Pat Maner, whin wor you at confession? 
answer me that, you dog? It’s afeard you 
are of me axin’ the Easther money! Oh! 
the sufferins’, an’ the tormints, an’ the tor- 
tures hereafther ov those who do n’t act here 
accordin’ to the church’s holy rules! Part! 
the Va-gin help you!’ 

‘It’s Squire Fagan’s dogs, sir, an’ he’s 
waitin’ for you to have a coorse,’ (from the 
assistant, just returned, sotto voce.) 

‘Dogs! Squire Fagan! Oh! all right. 
Well, you poor, unfortunate, misguided sin- 
ners, you’ve my blessin’ any how. Barney, 
do n’t forget the pottheen. Mary FLyyy, 
thigk on yer poor husband’s soul. Pat Ma- 
nER, Ill confess you to-morrow. Benedicite 
— Deus—donabeste—fisticum—Bono, there’s 
the larnin’ that cost me my goolden guineas!’ 
Exit amid general stares of admiration. 


VoLUNTEERING is a sad subject with 
Frank Fetton. Thus he discourses : 


‘ Jacksonville, August 18th, 1862. 

‘Dear Knick: It is with no little sorrow 
that I write these lines, for as I write my 
mind is filled with gloomy thoughts. I am 
now a volunteer in the army of the Union. 
Our county, old Morgan, has raised a regi- 
ment, and I am one of its constituent ele- 
ments. And yet I cannot leave my old 
friends, my home, and my old enjoyments, 
without a sigh, ‘ab imo pectore. Perhaps, 
too, I may be one of those whose fate will 
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be death on the field of battle, and my only 
thought is, shall I be prepared to die, and I 
nerve myself to the struggle, and feel that, 

ecome what will, I shall be ready to do my 
duty. 

‘ But of all the griefs that I have, there is 
one which presses sore upon my mind. I 
have lost one great enjoyment. It was a 
rare felicity to me when, in my easy rock- 
ing-chair in my office, with my long-stemmed 
pipe in my mouth, and the blue clouded 
wreaths of smoke surrounding my head as 
clouds around a mountain summit, I could 
take up the successive numbers of the Knick- 
ERBOCKER, and gloat over the precious honey 
that there, in rich profusion, I found. But 
now I feel that for years to come, per- 
haps never again, shall I thus enjoy myself, 
and the thought makes me feel sad indeed. 
But I must not feel sad, I must arouse my- 
self. I have work to do, and a light heart 
will make toil light. And so, my dear 
Knick, with one request I close this melan- 
choly strain: if I fall in the fight, I want 
Knick to write my epitaph. 

‘Illinois is still the banner State. Our 
volunteers are still the noble fellows who 
fought at Donelson and Shiloh, and all we 
ask is, that New-York and Massachusetts, and 
our other sisters in the East and in the West 
do as nobly as we have done, and still expect 
todo. Tell them, dear Knick, that Illinois 
expects every man to do his duty. 

‘Excuse this desultory epistle, and believe 
me, whether in war or in peace, as ever 

‘Yours very truly, . 
‘Frank Fetton.’ 


And here followeth a letter from Har- 
TIE TyncG, wherein that demoiselle dis- 
courseth uncommon-sensibly on com- 
mon-sense, nature, and beauty. Verily, 
Hartig, thou art not far off from the 
truth : 


A Plea for this Dear OD THorld. 


‘Cuere Otp Knick: I Lave always been 
one of those poor, deluded, moonshiny indi- 
viduals, as practical people call them, who 
are in love with the dear old world we live 
on. Spite of all the scales of selfishness and 
worldly wisdom which experience in this 
rough-and-tumble game of life has woven 
over my eyes, I yet retain my vision to such 
an extent, that I can see the greenness of 
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the glowing verdure of summer, the ineffable 
blueness of the sky, and the glorious gold in 
the lilies of heaven. Spite of myself, I still 
see grandeur in the castles and cathedrals of 
flame in the sunset, in the billows of turbu- 
lent fire which roll up and break on the 
strand of morning; in the white-banner- 
ed waves of the ocean; in the majesty of 
huge Titanic mountains; and in the fiery 
tresses of the Northern Lights. It is a weak- 
ness which I despair of ever entirely con- 
quering. I have made diligent efforts to do 
so, seeing that almost every one else—e xcept 
perhaps, a few poets, painters, dreamers, and 
such like, weak and useless people—had suc- 
ceeded in correcting their naturally deprav- 
ed tastes, so radically and thoroughly, that 
they can look upon any sublime and won- 
derful thing in nature without a single emo- 
tion either of surprise or delight. I long 
ago arrived at the conclusion that what 
every body else, and among them some peo- 
ple whom I really thought no better than 
myself, had succeeded in doing, I also could 
accomplish. But, alas! I have to chronicle 
an entire failure. I have not succeeded in a 
single point. Now, dear Old Knick, will 
you tell me if I am really so much weaker 
than the rest of mankind ; or have I had more 
to contend with from the beginning? And 
is it possible, as something sometimes whis- 
pers to me, that all people do not have this 
battle to fight? If they do, it seems to me 
that they all must have fought much more 
valiantly to subdue this propensity than any 
other of the weaknesses of poor frail humani- 
ty; for, as far as my observation extends, this 
feeling is more thoroughly eradicated than 
any other of the natural feelings, which the 
ministers tell us it is our duty to mortify and 
uproot. In fact, I have seen a whole con- 
course of people who could by no means re- 
strain their inclination to tattle, but each 
one whispering their nearest neighbor some- 
thing about their next nearest ; I have seen 
them all stand and gaze upon the gorgeous 
blossoming of the skies at sunset, without a 
breath of emotion seeming to stir their 
bosoms ; when my own heart, despite all my 
efforts to be indifferent, was holding high 
carnival, and singing Ze Deum laudamus in 
every nerve. I have watched these people 
as narrowly as I could, in hopes to discov- 
er some long-repressed emotion breaking 
hrough their faces in light or smile, and in- 
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variably turned away disappointed. I have 
seen a crowd of people standing on the sea- 
beach when the unseen fingers of the sea- 
fairies were playing majestic oratorios upon 
the grand old ocean-organ, with its thousand 
thousand stops; and though they could by 
no means restrain their envy when a gilded 
carriage with matchless horses swept by, 
with occupants shimmering in satin and lace, 
and though this envy evinced itself plainly, 
in looks, and smirks, and even words, yet 
all feeling stirred by the supernal majesty of 
the white-crested, shoreless sea was so effect- 
ually suppressed or concealed, that I should 
never have suspected such feelings to have 
existence. I have seen parties of pleasure 
meet in the dark grand forests where wreaths 
of flowers hung from the trees white as 
scented garlands of sea-foam, and where lit- 
tle winding brooks, like tangled silver 
threads, wound here and there among banks 
mossy and enstarred with daisies and violets, 
and where cascades, with chimes of snowy 
foam-bells, leaped here and there with peer- 
less grace and beauty. Even here, where 
my wayward heart sang and clapped its 
hands for very pleasure, these well-trained 
people seemed only solicitous that some one 
should observe the delicacy of the fabrics in 
which they were attired, or the amount of 
attention they received from the more aris- 
tocratic of the company. I have even been 
to places said to be haunted only for their 
loveliness by people with tastes as perverse 
as my own; and even there I have failed to 
detect in the crowd of gazers any sponta- 
neous and uncontrollable emotion and delight. 
I have often found them apparently far more 
engrossed in flirtations with forbidden part- 
ners, or in partaking of the delicacies such 
places furnish for the palate, than in any 
wild admiration for the beauty of nook or 
dell or wildwood retreat. In fact, with the 
exception of the few visionary people before 
mentioned, I am afraid I stand alone—the 
only specimen of that depravity of taste 
which the nineteenth century, with its utili- 
tarianism and common-sense, has failed to 
correct. I regret that I cannot join the 
vast army of the Sensible. I regret that I 
must forever be looked upon as a person 
moon-struck, and worthy of pity and smiling 
contempt. But I assure you, O revered and 
beloved Knick! that I am not to blame in 
the matter. Spite of myself, I love the grand 
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old world. I love the broad sweeping land 
guarded by sentry mountains, with their rev- 
erent heads covered with snowy turbans. I 
love the broad, sea-like prairies, with their 
rolling waves of bloom; the forests, gorgeous 
in their wild magnificence ; the rivers, 
sweeping forever seaward, with their silver 
breasts all bare. I love the wide, wide sea, 
and the idylls it sings to its bride, the white- 
pebbled shore. I love it when the heavenly 
gipsies have pitched their black tents in the 
sky over it, and it holds up white flags, try- 
ing to make peace with the angry storm- 
hosts. I love tg revel in it, and breast its 
black waves; love to feel the great soft 
breakers roll over me, and beat them back 
with white, helpless hands; love its dash 
and roar, and its grand eternal chant: ‘The 
Lorp is in His holy temple; let all the world 
keep silence.’ It is the grand epic of the 
universe, and if no one else in the world 
reads it, I must still read and adore. AndI 
must confess to you, O genial and kindly 
Knick ! who are wont to look upon all the 
frailties and follies of mortals with lenient 
eyes, that now that I have despaired of 
ever being like the rest of the world, practi- 
cal and sensible, (that is, insensible to all the 
loveliness inthe world,) I am very well con- 
tent with myself as things are. I believe 
the perpetual feast which I enjoy in the 
wondrous and eternally changing panorama 
of the world, is a purer, deeper, healthier 
pleasure than those people I am speaking of 
ever enjoy. And as I don’t think it is for- 
bidden in the Commandments to enjoy Na- 
ture, (although one would naturally think 
it was—so many good Christians seem to 
take so much pains to avoid it ; many of them 
so much more than they do some pet and 
pleasant forbidden fruits,) I intend to con- 
tinue my devotions at the shrine of this grand 
old earth, until some better and more suffi- 
cient reasons are given why I should desist 
than I have yet heard. And now, friends 
and readers of Knick, I invite you to desert 
that great, gaunt, ungainly crowd who have 
succeeded in closing their eyes upon all that 
is grand and lovely, and come with the few 
choice spirits who are willing to say good- 
by to that common-sense, (another name 
for uncommon stupidity,) and that practical 
spirit which deems all genuine and hearty 
love for nature moonshiny and sentimental. 
Knick himself has always been with us; so 
have all those dear, dreaming, visionary, 
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thoughtful mortals, who are the real owners 
of the world. And by and by there will be 
more with us. When the present artificial, 
double-pressure-working, scheming, money- 
making, and false social system shall be 
changed, when the world gets a little nearer 
to the true life — the natural, genial, joyous 
life one we wot of predicts so confidently 
and so beautifully, then shall we transcendent- 
alists and lovers of nature and of life receive 
whole battalions of reinforcements. In that 
day, O Knick! it is just possible that the 
shade of coloring in a flower, a cloud, or a 
sea-shell may receive as much attention as 
the shades of ribbons or gauze do now; that 
the meadows or mountains may receive a 
little of the thought that is now entirely 
engrossed by what Madame A or 
B is arrayed in; that the exquisite and 
delicate perfumes of the flowers may be 
thought nearly as pleasing as the odors of 
segars, champagne, or musk ; that the fire- 
works God sometimes displays in the north- 
ern sky may be deemed as worthy of a look 
as those now manufactured by men. In 
short, that the world shall be thought to be 
something more than a place where men are 
put to eat, drink, make money, and read 
newspapers. When it comes, then hilari- 
ter ! Hattie Tyne.’ 








The war appears to have exercised 
very little influence over the matrimo- 
nial market. Both sexes seem equally 
willing to run the gauntlet of the times 
in couples rather than singly, notwith- 
standing visions of reduced incomes, and 
the prospective calls of the tax-gatherer, 
to say nothing of drafting. Bravo! for- 
tune favors the brave. 

To all who are uncertain about enter- 
ing the Union, we commend the follow- 
ing; bidding them remember that they 
may make a mistake if they do marry, 
but that they are sure to make a mistake 
if they do n't: 

‘To wed, or not to wed — that is the question ; 
Whether ’t is happier in the mind to stifle 
The heats and tumults of outrageous passion, 
Or with some prudent fair in solemn con- 
tract 
Of matrimony join. To have —to hold — 
No more —and Ly that ‘ have’ to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand love-sick 


pangs 
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Of celibacy — ’t were a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. In nuptial band 

To join till death dissolves — ay, there’s the 
rub; 

For in that space what dull remorse may 
come, 

When we have taken our solemn leave of lib- 
erty, 

Must give us pause. There’s the respect 

That slacks our speed in suing for a change. 

Else, who would bear the scorns and sneers 
which bachelors 

When aged feel ae pains and fluttering 
fevers 

Which each new face must give to roving 
fancy, 

When he might rid himself at once of all 

By a bare Yes. Who would with patience 
bear 

To fret and linger out a single life, 

ut that the dread of something yet untried, 

Some hazard in a state from whose strict bond 

Death only can release, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather choose those ills we have 

Than fly to others which we fancy greater. 

This last reflection make us slow and wary, 

Filling the dubious mind with dreadful 
thoughts 

Of curtain-lectures, jealousies, and cares 

Extravagantly great, entailed on wedlock. 

Which to avoid, the lover checks his passion, 

And, miserable, dies a bachelor.’ 


Apropos to leave-taking, which since 
the commencement of the war has been 
so sadly common among us, we give the 
following : 


Cood- By. 
‘Goop-By! good-by,’ how fondly spoken ? 
The kiss, the grasping hand, 
The trembling lip, the heart half-brcken — 
All for her native land. 


Yet faltering but a moment there, 
She bids him to be gone; 

Accepts the first great anxious care, 
Her life has ever known. 

And why? what gives to woman’s cheek 
The glow amid her tears ? 

Yea, to the maiden, sad and weak, 
Courage beyond her years? 

*T is love of country strength doth give 
Indignant at great wrong, 

She dares to lose her all, yet live 
To suffer, and be strong. 

OysTERS are in season again, and we 
have a timely anecdote fresh from a 
Long Island correspondent, who tells 
us of a mouse which, attracted by the 


odor issuing from an open-mouthed 
oyster, popped its head between the ex 
panded shells, and commenced nibbling 
at the oyster’s beard. Oysters are, we 
suppose, as indignant at having their 
beards meddled with as a turbaned 
Turk or an ancient Roman senatgr, for 
no sooner was the oyster aware of this 
unceremonious act of foreign int :rfer- 
ence, than moving his hinge he clapped 
his shells together and secured the hap 
less mouse by the neck. We have heard 
of nothing more extraordinary than this 
in‘the way of a mouse-trap. 


A RURAL correspondent, evidently of 
an extremely sanguine temperament, 
sends us the following, which we print 
verbatim : 

‘Mr. Epiror: I have just been reading in 
an English paper an article on the war, from 
which I make this extract : 

** The unanimity of newspapers and public 
meetings in the U nited States arises chiefly 
from the absence of individual courage and 
independence. If there are thinking men in 

America, it is impossible that they can seri- 
ously approve the policy of ruining the 
North for the remote chance of conquering 
the South.’ 

‘What nonsense those ‘ critters’ talk, to 
be sure. They’re real mean, that’s a fact. 
Talk of independence, indeed; where ’s 
there a people in the world more inde- 
pendent than ‘ ourn’; and as for ruining the 
North, why we’re as flourishing as we ever 
were, and the rebels are gone ‘ coons,’ only 
they don’t know it. We’ve driven them to 
the wall, Sir, and the backbone of the rebel- 
lion is broken, as I said it would be long ago. 
This invasion of Maryland is only a last ef- 
fort of the traitors to get breath; and if 
they attempt to take Philadelphia, it will be 
the death of them instanter. So you see 
those foreigners know nothing of what they 
write about; they can’t understand our in- 
stitutions, and they argue like the man who 
inistook the moon for green cheese. 

‘ Yours, JONATHAN SQuas.’ 


Comment upon argument so conclu- 
sive would be utterly superfluous. And 
now we have reached the end of our 
‘Table,’ and all that remains for us to 
do is to say, Frxts and adieu 











NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS: 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


Tne military order excluding news- 
paper correspondents from the lines of 
the army has been very justly animad- 
verted upon by the entire press of the 
country. The representatives of the 
public journals at the seat of war are 
the representatives of the public, and 
surely the people have a right to know 
what is going on in a matter of such 
vital importance to them as this strug- 
gle with the rebellious South. More- 
over, the army is composed of the peo- 
ple, and the people pay for the support 
of the army, and it is natural that we 
should all want to know what is trans- 
piring at the theatre of action. Of 
course we do not wish for the prema- 
ture publication of information which 
would be useful to the enemy in defeat- 
ing the plans of our generals, but it is 
very possible for us to be made cog- 
nizant of the movements of the army 
without in the least endangering the 
execution of such. We only want to 
know the details of events as notorious 
to the rebels as our own army officers, 
and surely when a battle has been 
fought there can be no harm in publish- 
ing particulars of the fact to the people. 
It can serve no good purpose for the 
Government to try to keep in darkness 
that which should be admitted to the 
broad light of day ; to treat as secrets 
momentous public affairs. The greatest 
military despotism in the world, Russia, 
during the Crimean war never ventured 
to blind its people to the events oc- 
curring at the scene of action, but is- 
sued daily bulletins of the situation, 
recording with equal faith either disaster 
And during the Italian 


or success. 


campaign of 1859, every facility was 
afforded newspaper correspondents by 
the respettive governments of France, 
Austria and Sardinia, and all the lead- 
ing journals of Europe were represent- 
ed within the lines of the several armies. 
They were treated with the greatest 
courtesy, and placed under no restric- 
tions whatever. This was treating war 
correspondents like gentlemen, not pick- 
pockets. We hope, however, that this 
order prohibiting the presence of news- 
paper correspondents within the lines 
of the army, will be promptly rescinded. 
Let it be remembered that secrecy is 
only the resort of the weak, and that 
all attempts on the part of the Govern- 
ment to conceal or distort the truth will 
excite suspicion and distrust both at 
home and abroad, injure the national 
credit, and tend to fill the public mind 
with the gloomiést forebodings. With 
an ominous silence in the midst of 
action, we should become the prey 
of exaggerated rumors, and all Europe 
would make capital of our imaginary 
disasters, and infer that the worst had 
still to come. 

And while on the subject of army 
correspondents, it may not be out of 
place to quote the experiences of one of 
the craft, as recorded by himself. He 
throws some light on a few interesting 
points. 


‘Upon commencing a campaign, the army 
correspondent finds that, although thou- . 
sands of dollars’ worth of the Government 
stores are being ‘sunk’ by the numerous 
commissaries, he cannot buy, or obtain in 
any way, a meal’s victuals ; and if he cannot 
get some sort of board among the *nhabit- 
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ants of the land, he must go to the expense 
of having food prepared and forwarded to 
his rendezvous, while at every turn he hears 
the taunts of the officers, in an undertone: 
‘Well, it serves him right. 
has he here?’ 


What business 


‘Eighteen months’ experience as a war 
correspondent has given the writer an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the members of 
his profession, and out of fifty-three names 
which he has in his note-book, he is enabled 
to make the following classification of char- 
acter among them: Twenty-nine are well- 
educated, talented, and accomplished gentle- 
men; eleven are of the genus ‘blower,’ and 
get along well enough every where; seven 
others are energetic, enterprising young men, 
but sadly out of place as army correspond- 
ents; three are regular swindlers; and the 
remaining three are said to be secessionists. 

‘I am sorry to say that, with six honora- 
ble exceptions, I never met with an Ameri- 
can army reporter who had given any atten- 
tion to the study of the art of war theoreti- 
cally, although quite a number have been 
very successful in criticising strategical move- 
ments. 

‘ Of all the great newspaper establishments 
that send out special correspondents, but 
two proprietors give positive instructions to 
tell the plain truth, and criticise matters 
The sum and sub- 
stance of much of our army correspondence 
is, therefore, sensational facts, incoherently 
strung together, and so besmeared with puf- 
fery as to be almost unintelligible, when an 
attempt is made to recapitulate facts with a 
view to obtaining a result. Most of our gen- 
erals are shrewd enough to be aware of this 
fact, and often take the special of the ‘local’ 
newspaper, or one of great circulation, into 
a sort of semi-confidence, imparting highly- 
colored information about such a regiment, 
such a brigade, and such an officer. How 
many times are correspondents ushered from 
the presence of an American general, after 
a long conferenge, with ‘Do not forget to 
notice my own personal staff!’ which means, 
as every war correspondent knows, ‘ one 
word for my staff, and two for me.’ It isa 
well-known fact among newspaper-men, that 
generals very often place every obstacle in 
the way of the honest, well-meaning re- 
porter, when he is trying his best to obtain 
the facts concerning army operations ; and 
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when the poor fellow’s letter is prepared, 
will detain it without revision ; or when it 
is published, summon the author to head- 
quarters for a reprimand for making some 
unimportant mistakes. 

‘In addition to this, the Government es- 
says to have an eye to what correspondents 
furnish for publication ; and, as an instance 
of the efficiency of the officers selected for 
this censorship, I cannot refrain from pub- 
lishing a few facts connected with a case 
which came under my immediate notice, not 
long since. Once upon a time, a great city 
was occupied by the Federal forces, in the 
great State of Virginia, and the general com- 
manding hastened back from this captured 
city to his head-quarters, to convey the wel- 
come news to the President and Secretary of 
War. An official dispatch was soon flashing 
over the telegraphic wires to the North, an- 
nouncing that ‘two cities had been quietly 
occupied by our troops, and the navy-yard 
was safe.’ While all this was going on, the 
‘navy-yard’ was burning down; and an en- 
terprising reporter, who witnessed the burn- 
ing, hastened to the telegraph-office, and 
prepared a dispatch for the Northern news- 
papers, containing the facts of the burning, 
and other interesting items. Upon present- 
ing his dispatch for transmission, he was 
informed that it could not be sent, as it was 
condemned by the censor, because it did not 
agree with the report of the commanding 
general, 

‘Correspondents may often be imposed 
upon, and may often wilfully and inadvert- 
ently publish false statements, but with all 
their faults, what would we have known of 
the history of the campaign on the Penin- 
sula, but for their reports? The official dis- 
patches of General McCetxian, during the 
whole length of the expedition, would not 
fill one newspaper column. 

‘The courage of army correspondents has 
often been spoken of lightly in the North, 
but the history of this war will exhibit many 
instances of personal bravery exhibited by 
this class of public servants, I have seen 
them exposing their lives, unmindful of dan- 
ger, where the battle raged the hottest, ad- 
mired by the soldiers, but often blamed for 
foolhardiness, for making these great per- 
sonal risks for the sake of obtaining news, 
and especially perfecting their lists of killed 
and wounded, 











‘During the war, thus far, four corre- 
spondents have died at their posts, from dis- 
eases contracted while in the army; three 
have died from wounds received in battle; 
seven have been taken prisoners; and two 
have gone over to the enemy. 

‘If any distinguished literary man should 
ever determine to risk his reputation in writ- 
ing a history of this war, we would advise 
him to go to the army correspondents for its 
true and as yet secret historical character. 
These men can tell him privately how this 
has been a brainless war thus far. They 
can show him how men — traitors — have 
received the best contracts, and, while im- 
perfectly filling them, have been communi- 
cating our plans, such as we had, to the en- 
emy. They will tell him how Southern of- 
ficers commanded some of our outposts, in 
constant communication with the enemy ; 
and how men, known to be traitors, were 
filling high positions in our army. They 
can tell him, too, (though they dare not pub- 
lish the fact,) of how certain major-generals 
have been surpfised by the enemy in the 
East and West, while they lay drunk in 
their tents, and how these men were com- 
plimented, instead of being cashiered, by 
the commariding generals, for fear that their 
valuable services would be lost to the army 
in the future. In fact, they will tell the 
historian how, with abundance of men and 
means to have crushed the rebellion right 
out, these means have nearly all been wasted 
in the face of the foe; while the enemy, ac- 
cording to Witcox, Corcoran, Bowman, 
and Voapes, is stronger to-day than ever 
before, because he has collected and con- 
centrated his men and means, and has a set- 
tled system of prosecuting the war.’ 


Matters must be approaching a grave 
crisis when the inhabitants of the Queen 
City of the West are forced to dig 
trenches for its defence, and a frantic 
cry resounds throughout the land for 
more troops. More troops! yes, we 
shall get them. But why not make 
good use of those we have, and not lead 
them uselessly to slaughter? Why not 
select generals who will do something 
more than make hecatombs of Northern 
soldiers? It is well for us to remember 
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that the more troops we have, the 
quicker our resources will become ex- 
hausted, and that mere numbers with- 
out discipline and good generalship will 
never accomplish the subjection of the 
South. How much since the commence- 
ment of this war we have been the vic- 
tims of treachery or incompetency, it is 
bootless to inquire, but it is clear that 
the war has been disastrously misman- 
aged by those in power, and what fresh 
disasters may not speedily overtake us 
unless a change is made in the conduct 
of our military affairs, we shudder to 
contemplate. There are weak points in 
the Cabinet as well as in the field, and 
on all sides we see a wanton waste of 
treasure as well as life. How little our 
forces have done towards suppressing 
the rebellion may be estimated by the 
recent successes of the rebels, and our 
own present position. What military 
strategy and skilful government will do 
against an enemy of vastly superior 
power, they have shown to our terrible 
cost and humiliation. In every pitched 
battle they have been the attacking 
party, and consequently had the great 
advantage of choosing their own posi- 
tion, and massing their own forces, and 
we have just as invariably been outnum- 
bered by them. While, too, the rebels 
have had implicit confidence in their 
leaders, our own troops have more or 
less mistrusted their generals, and con- 
sequently displayed less dash and fire 
in action than the foe. 

But let us profit by the bitter experi- 
ence we have bought so dearly, and 
looking our failings full in the face, 
learn to do better in the future; for one 
thing is certain, that unless we conquer 
the rebels they will conquer us; and 
with a white population of twenty-two 
millions against less than seven millions 
this ought never to be, and with the 
help of Gop and a million of men, we 
trust that it never will be: it would be 
a national disgrace, an eternal reproach, 
and Liberty would weep over our down- 
fall. 
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Tue recent arrests of private citizens, 
in this city and elsewhere — some for 
the alleged expression of disloyal sen- 
timents, and others for advertising their 
willingness to procure substitutes for 
persons drafted — have, very reason- 
ably, aroused considerable public indig- 
nation. The country is not in such a 
combustible condition that the idle words 
of an individual can endanger its safety ; 
and why, therefore, attach that import- 
ance to a single utterance of opinion 
which the arrest of the speaker directly 
implies ? The question arises who is 
safe, when, men in our midst, are un- 
ceremoniously touched on the shoulder 
by a United States Marshal, for indulg- 
ing a natural propensity to say what 
they think ? We regard such arrests 
as an unfortunate mistake, calculated 
to do the 
harm. 
With respect to those who were ar- 
rested for offering to procure substi- 
tutes, we think their case a peculiarly 
hard one — inasmuch as when they did 
so they knew nothing of the risks and 
penalties of the act. An order was is- 
sued by the War Department, prohibit- 
ing the operation of substitute societies, 
and immediately, before the order was 
generally known or promulgated, its 
provisions were carried into execution ; 
the newspapers were searched, and a 
number of innocent advertisers were 
consigned to prison. Surely there is 
something like tyranny and injustice in 
this. Where is our vaunted liberty, 
when men are thus liable to be taken 
from their homes, to languish in dismal 
casemates? What new stretch of au- 
thority are we next to witness, and how 
far will the people allow themselves to 
be controlled by the strong arm of that 
power of which they are the source — 
and that, in the instances referred to, 
strikes in the face of every civil and 
natural right? It is high time that a 
check should be put upon such useless 
and obnoxious proceedings — and, for 
the credit of the Government, we trust 
that they will not be repeated. 


Government considerable 
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Ir was rumored, some weeks ago, 
that General Butler was about to be 
removed from New- Orleans, and some 
one of less despotic inclinations and 
more conciliating manners appointed 
Provisional Governor in his stead. We 
trust that this rumor will soon resolve 
itself into a fact. The moral effect of 
General Butler’s presence in the Cres- 
cent City is, we are sorry to say, ad- 
verse to the interests of the United 
States. 

H[e doubtless means well for the cause 
in which he is employed; but he has 
rendered himself, by unnecessary acts, 
obnoxious to the people; and his gen- 
eral policy is open to severe animadver- 
sion. As a mere military commander, 
we have nothing to say against him; 
but, as Governor of New-Orleans, we 
think he has proved an_ unfortunate 
selection. To achieve permanent vic- 
tory over this rebelliog, we require to 
be aided 4n the South *by Union senti- 
ment, as well as Union swords ; and it is 
our policy to develop that sentiment by 
our magnanimity after the sword has 
done its work, not to check it by arbi- 
trary measures. 


The absurdities of the new tax-bill 
merit the careful consideration of Con- 
gress when it meets. From the gradu- 
ated scale of the tax on gas, it was evi- 
dently originally intended that it should 
be paid by the gas companies. Thus: 
Gas companies producing ‘not above 
five hundred thousand cubic feet per 
month’ are to pay only five cents per 
thousand cubic feet ; those producing 
‘not exceeding five millions of cubic 
feet per month’ are to pay ten cents; 
and ‘where the product shall be above 
five millions, fifteen cents per one thou- 
sand cubic feet’ is levied. Yet in the 
next sentence we find the anomalous 
clause: ‘All gas companies are hereby 
authorized to add the duty or tax im- 
posed by this act to the price per thou- 
sand cubic feet on gas sold.’ This is 
very inequitable, the more especially as, 














besides making the consumer pay the 
tax properly due by the manufacturer, 
it mulcts the inhabitants of large cities 
in three times the amount payable by 
those of small towns. Without the ob- 
noxious clause quoted the tax would 
bea fair one, as it clearly discriminates 
between large and small gas companies ; 
but with it no one can remain blind to 
its injustice. Ridiculous as it is, how- 
ever, the leading gas companies have 
notified their customers that they in- 
tend adding the tax to their bills, ‘in 
accordance,’ as they very truly observe, 
‘with the act of Congress.’ Now, con- 
sidering that these companies, and espe- 
cially the New-York Gas Company, 
are enormously wealthy, and that their 
stock is worth about two hundred per 
cent in Wall street, their policy of en- 
riching themselves at the expense of the 
public is questionable, and we trust that 
the people will resist the demand as far 
as tney are able, till the meeting of Con- 
gress, when this blundering tax-bill will 
undergo a thorough revision. 


GARIBALDI, with mistaken zeal, is 
making another effort to disturb the 
peace of Europe, by kindling a civil 
war in Sicily. Volunteers are flocking 
to bis standard by thousands, and a 
collision has already occurred between 
these and some of the national troops 
near Girgenti. This time, his immedi- 
ate object is to practically settle the 
Roman question, after which he means 
to open a way to Venice. But Gari- 
baldi is not the man to decide these 
knotty questions, directly in the face 
of his own government and the pro- 
clamation of Victor Emmanuel. Gari- 
baldi, by his recent attempts at revo- 
lution, has compromised his own good 
reputation ; and it is a source of pain- 
ful regret, to most Italians, that a man 
who has done so much in behalf of 
their national unity, should have ren- 
dered necessary the extreme measures 
which the Cabinet of Turin have taken 
against him. The expedition to Rome, 
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against France, which he planned, will 
in all probability prove an abortion ; 
and he may yet have to seek an asy- 
lum in England —the only European 
country that could offer him one under 
the circumstances. As to the rumor 
put forth by his best friends, that any 
attempt to achieve the work of Italian 
nationality would be sure of the tacit 
approval of his government, however 
loudly it might disavow and condemn 
his acts in its official capacity, so long 
as events were doubtful and the posi- 
tion of t&e Court of Turin as a con- 
stituted government could be compro- 
mised, we attach little credit to it. 
Nevertheless, some unguarded word cr 
ambiguous sentence may have fallen at 
some time or other from the lips of the 
King, or some of his advisers, or their 
numerous secret agents, which has 
fired him with this new impulse, and 
deluded him into a fatal error. An ad- 
vance of the Garibaldians to the Tiber 
would be futile. It would be walking 
into the jaws of -France, and provoking 
certain defeat — for the armies of both 
France and Italy would unite in their 
destruction ; or else the Italian govy- 
ernment, being suspected of aiding the 
movement, France would immediately 
declare war against the new monarchy. 
In either event Italy would be the loser. 
Instead of hastening the much-to-be-de- 
sired settlement of the Roman question, 
this revolutionary scheme of Garibaldi’s 
is likely to indefinitely postpone it. 

What is this we hear as we write? 
Garibaldi, after escaping with a portion 
of his followers to Calabria, engaged 
the royalist troops near Reggio, and 
after a sharp contest was defeated, 
wounded, captured, and put on board 
an Italian frigate which sailed for 
Spezzia. Here, then, is the end of 
the drama. The blockade of the Ital- 
ian coast is ordered to be raised, and 
the peace of Europe, which the acts 
of this brave but unreasoning man 
tended seriously to endanger, is hap 
pily restored. And what next of Gari 
baldi? We are sorry for him. 
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Queen Vicrorra’s children set the 
world a good example by marrying 
early in life. It is announced that the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales to the 
Princess Alexandrina, of Denmark, who 
is now in her eighteenth year, will take 
place next year. The Princess is the 
eldest daughter of his Royal Highness 


Christian, Prince of Denmark, who is: 


the son of the Duke of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein - Sonderburg-Gluksburg, successor 
to the throne of Denmark on the death 
of the present King, Frederick VII. 

Prince Christian was born® in 1818, 
and married in 1842 the Princess 
Louisa, daughter of the Landgrave 
William of Hesse, by whom he has a 
family of six children, three of them 
sons. The Princess is tall and moder- 
ately good-looking, and has been care- 
fully educated at home. 

This announcement is a death-knell 
to the hopes of a few of those young 
ladies who, when the Prince of Wales 
was in this country, lavished upon him 
their most winning smiles, and almost 
shed a tear when their dance with him 
was over. ‘We are all sovereigns in 
our own right here,’ said one pretty 
charmer. ‘Who knows’? Ah! well, 
the event is nearly decided now, and 
the Prince after all is not going to marry 
an American belle, sovereign in her own 
right, and chiseled beauty though she 
be. So a long farewell to the fond joys 
of anticipation; old England and new 
England are not to be linked together 
by a royal wedding. ‘Put not your 
trust in Princes.’ 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that 
of all the unmarried female members of 
the royal families of Europe, only seven 
are eligible in point of age and religion 
to marry the heir to the British throne. 
They are: The Princess Alexandrine, of 
Prussia, born February first, 1842; Prin- 
cess Wilhelmina, of Wurtemberg, born 
July eleventh, 1844; Princess Anna, 
of Hesse, born May twenty-fifth, 1843 ; 
Princess Maria, of Saxe - Altenburg, 
born June twenty-eighth, 1845; Prin- 
cess Catherine, of Oldenburg, born Sep- 
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tember twenty -first, 1846; Princess 
Augusta, of Schleswig-Holstein, born 
February twenty-seventh, 1844; and 
the destined consort. 


Tue loss of life attending the recent 
destruction of the Golden Gate is a 
burning reproach to the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. The public can 
no longer have confidence in such com- 
bustible, mismanaged vessels as theirs 
have proved themselves to be. The 
great wonder is that such ‘ tinder-boxes,’ 
as they have been termed, have made 
so many voyages in safety, for the risks 
they constantly run, are enormous. The 
Directors are, as a matter of course, per- 
fectly aware of the danger, but with a 
criminal indifference they allow the lives 
of their passengers to be placed in jeo- 
pardy, and no effort is made for their 
better security. Such highly reprehen- 
sible management deserves to be stig- 
matized with the utmost severity; and 
if this rich monopoly is swept away by 
the new opposition-line, via Nicaragua, 
it will, unless considerable improvement 
speedily takes place on the other route, 
be of positive advantage to the public. 
It is not alone for their general policy, 
but their carelessness in the manage- 
ment of details, that the Company de- 
serve condemnation. Every one of their 
vessels has been habitually more or less 
mismanaged, and the case of the Golden 
Gate presents no exception to the rule. 
She was steaming in broad day-light, in 
a calm sea, within three-and-a-half miles 
of land, when the alarm of fire was 
raised on her decks, and yet of the two 
hundred and fifty passengers on board, 
one hundred and seventy-five perished. 
There were no appliances at hand to 
extinguish the flames, and they spread 
without check. Even the donkey-en- 
gines could not be worked; the life- 
belts were somewhere out of reach ; 
and the boats, for the most part, were 
either burnt at their davits or capsized 
through mismanagement in lowering 
them into the water. 





